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PREFACE. 



The name of William Miller, of Low Hampton, N. Y., is too 
well known to require an extended introduction ; but, while well 
known, few men have been more diversely regarded than he. 
Those who have only heard his name associated with all that is 
hateful in fanaticism, have necessarily formed opinions respecting 
him anything but complimentary to his intelligence and sanity ; 
but those who knew him better, esteemed him as a man of more 
than ordinary mental power, — a cool, sagacious, and honest rea- 
soner, an humble and devout Christian, a kind and affectionate 
friend, and a man of great moral and social worth. That the 
impartial reader may be able to form a just estimate of one who 
has occupied so conspicuous a position before the public, the 
following pages are compiled. 

To see a man as he is, it is necessary to accompany him through 
the walks of his daily life ; to trace the manner in which he has 
arrived at his conclusions ; to follow him into his closet and places 
of retirement ; to learn the various workings of his mind through 
a long series of years, and to scan closely his motives. A knowl- 
edge of these can be arrived at only by a simple collection of facts 
and documents illustrative of his history. By full extracts from 
his unstudied correspondence, by his published writings, by nar- 
rations of interviews with him, by the free use of his papers 
and memorandums, and by the testimony of impartial witnesses 
respecting his labors in various places, in addition to a long per- 
sonal acquaintance, his biographer has been enabled to embody 
much important information respecting him. It has not been 
deemed necessary to eulogize him, nor to apologize for him. His 
acts and life are permitted to stand forth, divested of the veil of 
partiality, or of prejudice. His opinions on all subjects are 
expressed in his own language, — having himself narrated the 
workings of his own mind, at the various periods of his life. His 
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biographer has not felt warranted to omit opinions on any prom- 
inent question, or to modify the phraseology in which they are 
expressed, to meet the views of those who dissented from him. 
Such a course would have been unjust to Mr. Miller. 

However his public labors may be regarded by a majority, of 
the community, it will be seen, by a perusal of his life, that these 
were by no means unproductive of great good. The revivals of 
religion which attended his labors are testified to by those who 
participated in them ; and hundreds of souls will ever refer to 
him as a means, under God, of their awakening and conversion. 

. His erroneous calculation of the prophetic periods he frankly 
confessed; and those who regarded his views of prophecy as 
dependent on that, may be surprised to learn that he distinguished 
between the manner and the era of their fulfilment. 

It is believed that the influence exerted by Mr. Miller will not 
prove evanescent in its results. The attention which was given 
to his arguments caused many minds entirely to change their pre- 
conceived opinions respecting the millennial state, who have since 
remained devoted Christians, ardently looking for the Nobleman 
who has gone into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return. — Luke 19 : 12. As the public learn to discrim- 
inate between the actual position of Mr. Miller and that which 
prejudice has conceived that he occupied, his conservativeness and 
disapprobation of every fanatical practice will be admitted, and a 
much more just estimate will be had of him. 

These Memoirs were commenced by Elder Apollos Hale, who 
prepared the first three chapters. Other duties having interfered 
with his progress in the work, its completion has devolved on 
another. No labor or expense has been spared to give a full and 
impartial history of his life, the principal incidents of which, as 
here recorded, were originally related by him. Desiring “ nothing 
to extenuate, nor to set down aught in malice,” these incidents of 
his history, and this embodiment of his views, I here present to the 
Christian public as an act of justice to Mr. Miller. 

JOSHUA V. HIMES. 

Boston, January, 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANCESTRY AND EARLY LIFE. 

About a mile west from the centre of Pittsfield vil- 
lage, one of the most pleasant in western Massachu- 
setts. there is a noble and fertile swell of land, which 
rises from the west bank of Pontousooc river — the west- 
ern branch of the head-waters of the Housatonic — and is 
of sufficient extent to constitute several large farms. 
The summit of this fine elevation embraces what is 
familiarly known in the neighborhood as “the Miller 
farm.” It takes its name from a family by the name 
of Miller, who came from the vicinity of Connecticut 
river, in or near Springfield, Massachusetts, about a hun- 
dred years ago.* 

# We take the following extract from a manuscript copy of a letter 
addressed to one of the Miller family, in Georgeville, Lower Canada, 
dated September 27, 1830. It was written by William Miller, in 
answer to a request for information on his family history ; and is a 
curious but characteristic production : 

“My grandfather, William Miller, married a respectable girl, by 
the name of Hannah Leonard, in West Springfield ; and moved into 
Pittsfield, then called Ponthoosoc, about 1747, and. there had three 
sons and one daughter. One son died young; the daughter about 
middle age, after being married, and having a son and daughter, by 
Nathaniel Spring, named William and Hannah. The other two 
sons, named Elihu and William, married and had large families, 
many of whom are yet alive. I sprung from the youngest brother, 
William.” 
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Family tradition uniformly connects this branch of 
the Miller family with Obadiah and Thomas Miller, of 
a previous generation, undoubtedly the persons of these 
names who are mentioned in the history of Springfield 
and Westfield, two hundred years since. 

The surrounding country, as seen from the Miller 
farm, furnishes one of the most interesting prospects 
afforded by the natural scenery of New England. On 
the north, Saddle Mountain, the highest elevation of 
land in the state, towers far above all the other barriers 
of the valley; and while its “Gray Lock” will ever 
cause it to be regarded as the venerable and natural 
guardian of the adjacent portion of the world, it is 
pointed out as the site of Fort Massachusetts, so memo- 
rable for the scenes connected with its history during the 
French and Indian wars. The Washington Mountains 
form the strong background of the view on the east; 
the Hancock Mountains, a section of the Green Moun- 
tain range, of which Saddle Mountain is the climax, 
bound the view on the west ; and some isolated moun- 
tainous elevations, through which the branches of the 
Housatonic river and railroad pass, are the prominent 
items in the prospect to the south. 

On this commanding spot, the family of early adven- 
turers erected their primitive dwelling ; and, although 
their history is unknown to the world, the strong features 
of their character, as preserved in the memory of their 
descendants, were, the most daring contempt of danger, 
great love of independence, great capability of endurance, 
and whole-souled patriotism. The head of this family 
was the grandfather of William Miller, whose life these 
pages record. The name of the grandfather was W illiam ; 
his son, who was born and resided here, was named 
William; and here also was born the one who has just 
passed away, and whose world- wide fame demands that 
his history should now be written. This William Mil- 
ler was born February 15th, A. D. 1782. He was the 
eldest of sixteen children, five of whom were sons and 
eleven were daughters. 

The lot of ground on which the ancient dwelling 
stood is designated, on the new map of Pittsfield, by the 
name of “ Dr. J. Leland Miller.” The building itself is 
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no more. The remains of the cellar are still visible; 
and the ruins are marked by an ancient gooseberry bush, 
a hardy specimen of the wild thorn, and an elm of the 
age, perhaps, of twenty years. 

The period immediately preceding his birth was the 
most critical of any period in the history of our country ; 
and was, probably, the most distinguished by its perils, 
the sublimity of its events, the noble development of 
character it furnished, and its commanding interpositions 
of Providence, of any period since the departure of 
Israel from the land of Egypt. If the English colonies 
were the only ones that were capable of bettering their 
condition, and that of the world, by asserting and obtain- 
ing their liberty, the colonies of our country, now the 
United States, furnish the only instance of successful 
rebellion against the power of the English throne. 

What effect the events of this period had on the for- 
tune, the character, and the history of the subject of this 
memoir, we may be unable fully to determine ; but it 
will be readily seen, that the most fondly cherished 
memorials of his family, as of his country, could not 
fail of making a deep impression on his mind, at an early 
age. That the embarrassed condition of his early life 
was the direct result of the great sacrifices made by his 
progenitors, in the struggles and sufferings which they 
nobly shared with their contemporaries, is equally evident. 

William’s father, Captain William Miller, was in the 
army of the Revolution. At the time of the evacuation 
of New York by order of Washington, on the invasion 
of that city by Lord Howe, in August, 1776, he was 
confined, sick with fever, in the hospital. By rallying 
all his strength, and the assistance he obtained from his 
fellow-soldiers, he succeeded in leaving the city with the 
continental troops. The effort, however, proved almost 
fatal. When his companions, in the retiring movement, 
sought shelter in a barn, during a storm, he was left 
helpless under the drippings from its roof, until his sad 
condition moved the compassion of a fellow-soldier, in 
better health than himself, to come to his relief. This 
true soldier entered the barn ; he crowded together those 
who filled the already crowded floor, and thus made 
room for his almost dying comrade, Miller; and then 
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he bore him gently to the rude place of repose he had 
prepared for him. Under such circumstances, the poor- 
est accommodations are enjoyed with a soul-inspiring 
sense of comfort, of which those who are in health, 
among friends, secure from danger, and surrounded with 
the luxuries of life, can form no conception. 

With our suffering soldier the point of danger appears 
to have been passed, by this timely assistance of his 
friend. How much he was afterwards indebted to the 
same, or some other generous heart, we have no recorded 
or traditionary testimony to inform us. He returned to 
Pittsfield, and was married to Miss Paulina Phelps, on 
the 22d day of March, 1781. The family records inform 
us that he was born December 15th, 1757 • and that 
Miss Phelps was born May 1st, 1764. 

Five years after their marriage, they removed to 
Hampton, in the State of New York, where the survivor 
of the dangers and hardships of the revolutionary strug- 
gle was promoted to the office of captain in the militia 
of that state. In the last war with England, he was a 
member of the company called the Silver Grays, a vol- 
unteer body, to whose protection the public stores and 
other property at Whitehall were intrusted, on the ap- 
proach of the British army along the shores, and of the 
British fleet on the waters of Lake Champlain. As a citi- 
zen, the character of Captain Miller was irreproachable. 
He never made a public profession of religion ; but his 
house was often the place to which the neighbors gathered 
to hear the preaching of the gospel. He was taken away 
suddenly, with one of his daughters, by the pestilence 
which broke out in the army at Burlington, Vermont, 
and swept over a considerable portion of the country, 
with the most terrible fatality. He died December 30th, 
1812, three days after his daughter. 

Captain Miller’s wife was the daughter of Elder Elna- 
than Phelps, a minister of the Baptist church, and well 
known, in his day, for the plain, scriptural character of 
his preaching, through the whole section of country 
extending from western Massachusetts, along the line of 
Vermont and New York, to Lake Champlain. She was 
one of the earliest members of the Baptist church formed 
at Low Hampton, then a branch of the church at Orwell, 
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Vermont, where Elder Phelps resided. We have the 
most convincing evidence of the sterling character of her 
piety; and shall find, as we progress, another instance 
to add to the long list, which the church of God keeps 
among her choicest memorials, to illustrate the power of 
a Christian mother’s deportment and prayers, in recov- 
ering a gifted son from a dangerous position, and bring- 
ing him where his powerful natural energies, after being 
renewed by the spirit of God, would be devoted to the 
defence of the faith, and the edification of the church. 
Her death will be noticed in another place. 

Thus were blended' in the parents of William, as 
their strongest traits of character, the highest virtues 
which heaven and earth can confer on man — piety and 
patriotism. If patriotism became most conspicuous to 
the public eye, by its exhibition on the field of danger 
and suffering, where the husband moved, its claims on 
the comfort of the wife, in her retirement, were felt to be 
sufficiently heavy. And if the mother, by her public 
but appropriate profession of faith, made her piety the 
most noticeable, the father yielded, at least, his assent 
and respect to that name and service which had won 
the heart and added to the graces of William’s mother. 
The soldier of the Revolution was to lead his son into 
scenes, and bring hind under a worldly discipline, which 
would add to his efficiency ; and the camp, for a time, 
would feel as sure of his permanent attachment as it 
was to be proud of his soldierly honor ; but the disciple 
of the cross would, at last, see that son enlisted under a 
different banner, to become a leader of other ranks to a 
different warfare, and a different kind of glory ! 

The calling of William’s grandfathers was entirely 
different ; but there was a remarkable similarity in their 
end. Elder Phelps was suddenly attacked, while on a 
journey from Orwell to Pittsfield, by the army epidemic ; 
he was found in a dying state by the wayside, in Pow- 
nal, Vermont, where he soon after died, and was buried 
by the side of their pastor’s grave, all unknown to his 
friends at home, till these last acts of respect and affec- 
tion had been completed. He is mentioned in “ Bene- 
dict’s History of the Baptists,” (p. 485,) among “ the 
first Baptist ministers who settled in Vermont.” This 
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took place “ about the year 1780.” He died in peace 
January 2d, 1813. Of his grandfather Miller, but little 
more is recollected than his escape from death at the 
hands of the Indians, almost by miracle, to find a grave 
among strangers, on his return from the wars of our colo- 
nial history ; probably from some one of the ill-advised 
and unsuccessful attempts on Canada, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary W ar. 

The traditionary form of his Indian adventures is to 
this effect : — Somewhere in the Western part of Massa- 
chusetts, when every exposed white settlement was pro- 
tected by a rude fort, the grandfather and several com- 
panions were going to one of them, probably to strengthen 
the garrison, and must travel several miles by the road, 
or take a nearer route through the wilderness. Mr. 
Miller chose to take the shorter route, alone. He had 
come within hearing of the fort without harm, when a 
sudden stirring of the bushes awakened his fears, and 
he started to run. At the same instant the Indians 
fired their muskets, and several balls passed through the 
skirts of his heavy coat. He had proceeded but a few 
steps before he stumbled and fell to the ground ; but his 
fall saved his life, for the hatchets of the Indians passed 
at the instant directly over his head. His self-command 
now returned ; he arose to his feet, took aim at the spot 
where the savages were concealed, fired, turned and fled. 
The report brought some of the garrison, including sev- 
eral friendly Indians, to the spot. These Indians- had 
already decided that the last gun heard was that of a 
white man, and that he had killed an Indian, for they 
heard his death-yell. On repairing to the spot, marks 
of blood were seen ; and these were traced to a pond 
near by, into which it was supposed the dead Indian 
was thrown by his brethren. 

It is thought by Deacon Samuel D. Colt, an aged, 
highly intelligent, and respected gentleman of Pittsfield, 
where he has resided since he was a child, that this 
incident is connected with the history of “ Hutchinson’s 
Fort,” so called from the man who built it, during “the 
second French war.” It was located about two miles 
west of the village. Its site is now covered by a brick 
dwelling-house. None of the other forts were then occu- 
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pied. The few inhabitants of Pittsfield nearly all left 
the place at the time, on which account there is an omis- 
sion in the town records for several years. Deacon Colt 
remarked, on referring to the adventure, that “this Mil- 
ler was a courageous fellow.” Mr. Miller afterwards 
fell a victim to the small-pox, as before stated. 

Such, then, were the family recollections and public 
events which were to make the first and deepest impres- 
sion on the strong intellect and generous heart of the 
subject of this memoir. 

When William’s parents removed from Pittsfield, in 
1786, the section which embraced what is now known 
as Low Hampton was an almost uninhabited wilder- 
ness.* The village of Fairhaven did not then exist. 
And the town of Whitehall, now one of the familiar 
and important centres of trade and travel, was marked 
only by a few rude dwellings, the inhabitants of which 
were in danger of being crushed by the trees impending 
from the mountain sides over their heads. Half a dozen, 
or possibly half a score, of farm-houses were scattered 
over the country, between the southern extremity of 
Lake Champlain and Poultney, Vermont. But it was 
naturally a much more fertile and inviting country than 
the western part of Massachusetts. William was then 
about four years of age. 

The farm selected by Mr. Miller consisted of about a 
hundred acres. It was taken on a lease, for which 
twenty bushels of wheat were to be paid annually. 
The farm was located near the bank of Poultney river, 
about six miles from the lake. After a suitable clear- 
ing had been effected, the logs of the felled trees were 
converted into a dwelling, and farming life in the wil- 
derness, with its toils, privations, and hardships, was 
fairly begun. This was the condition of things to which 
young William’s lot consigned him. The difficulties 
with which he had to contend need not all be enumer- 
ated. 

In his early childhood, marks of more than ordinary 
intellectual strength and activity were manifested. A 

* The name then applied to this section was “ Skeeneshorongh ; ” 
though its extent or boundaries do not appear to have been very defi- 
nite. 
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few years made these marks more and more noticeable 
to all who fell into his society. But where were the 
powers of the inner man to find the nutriment to satisfy 
their cravings, and the field for their exercise ? 

Besides the natural elements of education, the objects, 
the scenes, and the changes of the natural world, which 
have ever furnished to all truly great minds their noblest 
aliment, the inspiring historical recollections associated 
with well-known localities of the neighboring counfry, 
and the society of domestic life, there was nothing 
with in William’s reach but the Bible, the psalter, and 
prayer-book, till he had resided at Low Hampton sev- 
eral years. But were ever such natural scenery and 
such historicr.l associations before blended together in 
so confined a circle 1 

A few rods behind and west of the log house, the 
level which began at the bank of the river was broken 
by one of those natural terraces which mark so often 
the long slopes of the outspread valleys of our country. 
From this beautiful elevation, a forest scene might be 
witnessed, at the return of every autumn, that was so 
rich in its variegated beauties, and covered so extended 
a field, that it could not fail to entrance the soul of even 
an ordinary lover of nature, on beholding it. 

From the summit of the sharp -mountainous ridge, 
half a mile further west, there was spread out before 
the eye a view as captivating by its grandeur as that 
from the lowlier position was by its beauty. The ex- 
tent of country seen from this higher point was not less 
than fifty 'miles from north to south, while it stretched 
away easterly to the Green Mountains, the distant out- 
line of which, including some of the higher peaks, 
seemed to rest against the sky. 

Sometimes a dense, motionless sea of vapor spread 
over the low plain, through which the hill-tops rose up 
like islands, and to which the neighboring mountain 
sides seemed to form the coast. From the wide-spread 
surface of this mimic sea, the smoke of the scattered 
farm-houses arose, and, as it became chilled in the air 
above, turned and sunk into the vapory bed, very much 
in the form, but not with the force, of the water spouted 
by a whale in the ocean. Again, the rising smoke from 
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the farm-house, the coal-pit, and from masses of burn- 
ing wood, when it reached an atmospheric line the 
temperature or density of which refused it an upward 
passage, slowly formed itself into an upper cloudy stra- 
tum,' which connected the higher hill- tops as by an 
extended magic bridge. And sometimes the storm 
clouds swept along these mountain sides in their wildest 
and most imposing grandeur, the sure precursors of a 
sudden squall or tempest ; and perhaps the spell-bound 
observer would not have time to reach the warm but 
rude cabin-door before the descending rain or snow 
would shut out every object but the ground beneath his 
feet. 

Bears, wolves, and other dangerous wild animals, 
which had formerly abounded through the whole region, 
at this time usually kept among the unfrequented 
recesses of the mountains. But occasionally, during the 
severity of winter, when the wolves were pressed by 
hunger, their howlings disturbed the repose of the set- 
tler, if they did not inflict a more serious injury, by the 
destruction of his flock. And, one night, William’s 
mother was out near their residence, and seeing what 
she supposed was. one of their domestic animals, she 
approached it, and, as she was about extending her 
hand towards it, was very soon informed of her mistake, 
by the frightful growl of a bear. 

From the earliest times reached by history or tradi- 
tion, Lake Champlain, and the natural landing-places 
which open into the country on its southern extremity, 
seem to have been the chosen thoroughfare for the native 
savages in their migrations, for the savages and the 
French in their warlike expeditions against the English 
colonists on the Atlantic, and afterwards for the British 
in their wars with the revolutionary colonies and the 
United States. The scenes of savage cruelty, of patri- 
otic daring apd ordinary war, which have marked the 
face of the earth along that chosen highway, had well- 
nigh ended when William was bom. But nearly every 
mile between Quebec and Albany had been a battle- 
ground; and many a spot, from Canada along the moun- 
tain passes of northern New York, Vermont, and western 
Massachusetts, was known as the scene of some terrible 
Indian tragedy. 
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Only about two miles below his father’s residence, on 
the river near the banks of Which it stood, are “ Carver’s 
Falls,” one of the most romantic localities in our coun- 
try. Directly below the falls is a broad, oblong basin, 
which connects with the lake, the precipitous sides of 
which were formerly hung with a thick growth of hem- 
locks. Some of the most fatal expeditions of the sav- 
ages, against the frontier settlements of New England, 
were carried on by parties who ascended the river from 
the lake to this basin, there secreting their canoes under 
the dark evergreen branches of the hemlock trees ; and 
then, threading their way secretly to the dwellings of the 
English, would seize their captives, or take the scalps 
of the murdered inhabitants, and return to their canoes. 
Here, in this secluded hiding-place, the danger was all 
over. 

Just across the lake were Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 
and Lake George. Within the limits of the view before 
mentioned, to the south, were Fort Edward and Fort 
William Henry; and, a little further distant, were Sara- 
toga and Bennington. Of these names we need not speak. 

This is the scenery, and these are the recollections, 
which entered largely into William’s early education. 
He was not, however, entirely destitute of other re- 
sources. 

In a newly settled country, the public means of edu- 
cation must necessarily be very limited. This was the 
case, at the time here referred to, in a much greater 
degree than it usually is with the new settlements of the 
present day. The schoolhouse was not erected in season 
to afford the children of Low Hampton but three months’ 
schooling in winter, during William’s schoolboy days. 
His mother had taught him to read, so that he soon 
mastered the few books belonging to the family ; and 
this prepared him to enter the “ senior class ” when the 
district school opened. But if the terms were short, 
the winter nights were long. Pine knots could be made 
to supply the want of candles, lamps, or gas. And the 
spacious fireplace in the log house was ample enough 
as a substitute for the schoolhouse and lecture-room. 
But even the enjoyment of these literary advantages 
subjected the zealous student to a somewhat severe dis- 
cipline. 
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The settlers generally on our frontiers are under the 
necessity of exercising the most stringent economy in 
the use of everything which takes money out, or brings 
money in. The most moderate liberality in the scale 
of living is often as ruinous to their prospects as indo- 
lence. intemperance, disease or death, could be. Many 
a hardy farmer, or his widow and children, have been 
compelled to give up their claim to the spot on which 
they had settled, just as it began to afford a comfortable 
subsistence, simply because they had not the means at 
command to lift the mortgage. There are always human 
sharks enough to devour all they can. And woe be to 
those who are at the mercy of the common mortgage- 
holder ! Such were the circumstances of William’s 
parents that they had a plain question to settle : with 
health, hard labor, sobriety and economy, the farm they 
had cleared might become their own, to leave to their 
children ; the absence of any one of these items, in the 
condition of success, was sure to make it otherwise. It 
was on this view of the case that William’s parents 
declined to provide him with candles to read by ; and 
this led to the expedient of the pine knots. * 

There is an amusing and truly affecting incident 
connected with his application of this means for getting 
light, which shows how deeply his soul was bound up 
in his books, since an offence on that interest only could 
arouse his combativeness to commit an overt act. He 
was accustomed to select pine stumps of the proper qual- 
ity for his candle- wood, chop them into a size and shape 
convenient for use, and then put these pieces into a place 
he had appropriated for that purpose, so that, when his 
hours for reading came, he would have nothing to do 
but light up. One day, when a sister of his, who is 
now living, had some of her little friends to visit her, 
she had some difficulty in kindling the fire, and, as 
William’s pitch- wood was handy, she made use of that. 
The trespass was soon discovered by him ; and so great 
was the provocation, he lost all self-command, and gave 
tier a smart blow. It was the only one that sister ever 
received from him. 

Another difficulty called for another expedient. As 
soon as William’s age and strength rendered him able 
2 * 
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to assist his father about the farm, it was feared that his 
reading by night might interfere with his efficiency in 
the work of the day. His father insisted, therefore, that 
he should retire to bed when he retired himself. But 
the boy could hot be kept in bed. When the other 
members of the family were all asleep, William would 
leave his bed, then find his way to the pitch-wood, go 
to the fireplace, cast himself down flat on the hearth, 
with his book before him. thrust his pitch- wood into the 
embers till it blazed well, and there spend the hours of 
midnight in reading. If the blaze grew dim, he would 
hold the stick in the embers till the heat fried the pitch 
out of the wood, which renewed the blaze. And when 
he had read as long as he dared to, or finished his book, 
he would find his way back to bed again, with as little 
noise as possible. 

But he came near losing even this privilege. His 
father awoke one night, and seeing the light of Wil- 
liam’s burning stick, he supposed the house was on fire. 
He hurried from his bed, and when he saw his son’s 
position and employment, he seized the whip, and pur- 
suing his flying son, cried out, in a manner which made 
it effectual for some time, “ Bill, if you don’t go to bed, 
I’ll horsewhip you ! ” 

The reader may wish to be informed where the books 
were obtained under such embarrassments. The first 
addition made to those belonging to the family, already 
named, was the History of Crusoe ! The remains of 
this volume are still preserved. Its title-page reads as 
follows : — 

“ The Wonderful Life and Surprising Adventures of 
the Renowned Hero, Robinson Crusoe, who lived twenty- 
eight years on an uninhabited island, which he after- 
wards colonized. Albany : Published by C. R. and G. 
Webster, State Street, mdccxc.” 

It is evidently an imitation or abridgment of Defoe. 
But how many longings of soul, how many plans, and 
entreaties, on the part of the boy, preceded the pos- 
session of that book ! At length, his father granted him 
permission to purchase the book, if he would earn the 
money by chopping wood during his leisure hours. 
The prize was soon in his hands. The second book he 
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possessed was The Adventures of Robert Boyle. Other 
books were loaned him by gentlemen in the vicinity, 
who had become interested in his improvement ; among 
whom were Dr. Witherill* and Col. Lyon,f of Fair- 
haven, and Esquire Crui'kshanks.J of Whitehall. 

All this, however, only afforded a partial gratifica- 
tion to the inward desire for knowledge. But what 
could he do '!■ His father could render him but little aid 
if he had been disposed to aid him. And, if he felt that 
his son must be denied even the trifling accommodations 
we have noticed, it must be seen that he would not 
readily favor a more liberal outlay for that son’s ben- 
efit. There were then no amply endowed literary in- 
stitutions, or zealous educational societies, standing with 
open doors and open arms to receive every promising or 
unpromising young man who might aspire to the hon- 
ors, or the substantial benefits, of a liberal education. 
Was there any source then from which help might 
come ? Some, no doubt, would consider it a cause of 
grief that more ample means were not within the reach 
of young William Miller. Viewing the case in some of 
its bearings, we could sympathize with them. In an- 
other view, we might not. Nothing could have been 
more gratifying to him than the attainment of means 
for an education ; and his gratification, or that of any 
other, in itself, we should approve. And certain it is, 
that a more promising or worthy subject of the most 
generous appropriations could rarely be found. 

He possessed a strong physical constitution, an active 
and naturally well-developed intellect, and an irreproach- 
able moral character. He had appropriated to his use 
and amusement the small stock of literature afforded by 
the family, while a child. He had enjoyed the limited 
advantages of the district school but a few years, before 
it was generally admitted that his attainments exceeded 
those of the teachers usually employed. He had drunk 
in the inspiration of the natural world around him, and 

* James Witherill. After this time, referred to in the text, he was 
Judge of Michigan Territory. 

f lion. Matthew Lyon. Member of Congress from Vermont, from 
1794 to 1798. 

$ Alexander Cruikskanks, Esq. He was formerly from Scotland. 
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of the most exciting events in his country’s history. His 
imagination had been quickened, and his heart warmed, 
by the adventures and gallantries of fiction, and his 
intellect enriched by history. And some of his earliest 
efforts with the pen, as well as the testimony of his 
associates, show that his mind and heart were ennobled 
by the lessons, if not by the spirit and power, of religion. 

What, now, would have been the effect of what is 
called a regular course of education? Would it have 
perverted him, as it has thousands 7 or would it have 
made him instrumental of greater good in the cause of 
God? Would it have performed its appropriate work, 
that of disciplining, enlarging, and furnishing the mind, 
leaving unimpaired by the process its natural energies, 
its sense of self-dependence as to man, and its sense of 
dependence and accountability as to God? or would it 
have placed him in the crowded ranks of those who are 
oontent to share in the honor of repeating the twaddle, 
true or false, which passes for truth in the school or 
sect which has “made them what they are”? We 
think it would have been 'difficult to pervert him ; but 
where so many who have been regarded as highly prom- 
ising have been marred by the operation, he would have 
been in great danger. He might have become externally 
a better subject for the artist ; but we doubt if he would 
have been a better subject to be used as an instrument 
of Providence. There are those who survive the regu- 
lar course uninjured. There are those who are bene- 
fited by it so far as to be raised to a level with people of 
ordinary capacity, which they never could attain with- 
out special aid. And there is a third class, who are a 
stereotype representation of what the course makes 
them : if they raise a fellow-man out of the mire, they 
never get him nearer to heaven than the school where 
they were educated. 

Whatever might have been the result of any estab- 
lished course of education, in the case of William Mil- 
ler, such a course was beyond his reach : he was de- 
prived of the benefit, he has escaped the perversion. 
Let us be satisfied. But still we must record the fact, 
that it would have been extremely gratifying, if some- 
thing of the kind could have been placed at his command. 
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He desired it. He longed for it with an intensity of 
feeling that approached to agony. He pondered the 
question over and over, whether it was possible to accom- 
plish what appeared to him to be -not only a desirable 
gratification and honor, hut almost essential to his exist- 
ence. 

It should be noticed, however, that his circumstances 
became somewhat relieved as he advanced in years. 
The log house had given place to a comfortable frame 
house; and, in this, William had a room he was per- 
mitted to call his own. He had means to provide him- 
self with a new book, occasionally, and with candles to 
read at night, so that he could enjoy his chosen luxury, 
during his leisure hours, in comparative comfort. 

It was on one of those times of leisure that an inci- 
dent occurred which marked a new era in his history, 
though it did not introduce fully such an era as he 
desired. 

There was a medical gentleman in the vicinity of his 
residence, by the name of Smith, who possessed an ample 
fortune, and was known to be very liberal. In the 
plans which had passed through the mind of William, 
to secure the means of maturing his education, he had 
thought of Dr. Smith. At any rate, it could do no 
harm to apply to him. The plan was carried so far as 
to write a letter, setting forth to that gentleman his 
intense desires, his want of means to gratify them, his 
hopes and his prospects, if successful. 

.The letter was nearly ready to be sent to its destina- 
tion, when William’s father entered the room, which we 
may properly call his son’s study. Perhaps it had not oc- 
curred to the son to consult his father in the matter; and 
to have it come to his notice in so unexpected a manner 
somewhat disturbed him for the moment. But there 
was the letter in his father’s presence. He took it, and 
read it. It affected him deeply. For the first time, he 
seemed to feel his worldly condition to be uncomfortable, 
on his son’s account. He wanted to be rich then, for 
the gratification of his son, more than for any other 
human being. There were the irrepressible yearnings 
of his first-born, which he had treated in their childish 
development as an annoyance, now spread out in manly 
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but impassioned pleadings to a comparative stranger to 
afford him help ! There were plans and hopes for the 
future, marked by an exhibition of judgment and honor 
that could not fail of commanding attention ! All that 
was tender in that father’s heart, all that was generous 
in the soldier, and all that could make him ambitious of 
a worthy successor, was moved by that letter. The 
tears fell, and words of sympathy were spoken ; but the 
plan was impossible. 

The letter of William was never sent. It had the 
effect, however, of changing his father’s course towards 
him, so that he was rather encouraged than hindered in 
his favorite pursuits. 

By this time, the natural genius and attainments of 
young William Miller had distinguished him among his 
associates. To the young folks, he became a sort of 
scribbler-general. If any one wanted “ verses made,” 
a letter to send, some ornamental and symbolic design 
to be interpreted by “ the tender passion,” or anything 
which required extra taste and fancy in the use of the 
pen, it was pretty sure to be planned, if not executed, 
by him. 

Some of these first-fruits of his genius are still in ex- 
istence ; and, although it requires no critic to discover 
that he had never received lessons of any of the “ great 
masters,” still these productions would compare very 
favorably with similar efforts by those whose advan- 
tages have been far superior to his. 

The facts connected with the early life of Mr. Wil- 
liam Miller, and the incidents in his personal history, 
now spread before the readers of this work, will enable 
them to see, in the boy, a type of the future man. The 
most embarrassing circumstances of his condition could 
not master his perseverance. And if he Could not accom- 
plish all he desired to, -the success which attended his 
efforts, in spite of great discouragements, was truly sur- 
prising. The position he had won opened to him a 
fairer prospect, though still surrounded with serious dan- 
gers. But the features of the next step in his history 
must be the subject of another chapter. 




CHAPTER II. 

MARRIAGE AND PUBLIC LIFE. 

The successful military operations in behalf of the 
northern colonies of our country resulted, at the close of 
the Revolutionary War, in opening the whole territory 
along the northern frontier of the New England States 
and New York, for the occupancy of the immigrant ; 
and gave security in prosecuting the business of peace- 
ful life. The desire of possessing a home in this new, 
healthy, and fertile region, which led so many families 
from western Massachusetts — the Miller family among 
them — induced other families from the Atlantic settle- 
ments, particularly in Rhode Island and Connecticut, to 
try their fortunes in the same region. 

Among the families which came from Connecticut 
about the time that the Miller family came from Pitts- 
field, there was one by the name of Smith. This fam- 
ily settled in Poultney, Vermont, some half a dozen 
miles from the residence of Mr. Miller. The Smiths 
were related to families in the Miller neighborhood, and 
this brought the members of the two families into each 
other’s society. It was in this way that the subject of 
this memoir first met with Miss Lucy Smith, a young 
woman of about his own age, who afterwards became 
his wife. 

There certainly is no relation which two human 
beings can sustain to each other, on which their mutual 
welfare so much depends, as that of husband and wife. 
To a great extent, their history, and that of their chil- 
dren, are determined by the fitness of the parties for each 
other, and the manner in which the relation is sustained. 
If the wisdom and goodness of God are seen in the insti- 
tution of marriage, these attributes are quite as manifest 
in the philosophical, inartificial, and religious manner in 
which he requires the institution to be honored. We 
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shall see, by and by, that the importance of the duties 
growing out of this relation was a principal consideration 
in fixing Mr. Miller’s purpose to become a Christian. 

As Mrs. Lucy Miller is now living, all that might be 
said to her praise may not be said here. It is sufficient 
to state, that she was remarkably endowed, by nature and 
by her industrial and economical habits, to make domes- 
tic life highly agreeable, and to favor Mr. Miller’s pro- 
motion and success in the departments of public life in 
which he was called to move. And few men could be 
better adapted to enjoy, or better qualified to honor, the 
office of a husband, than Mr. Miller. His warm-hearted 
and tireless sociability gave itself full play in the domes- 
tic circle: and his confidence was unbounded towards 
those whom he had decided to be worthy of it. The 
discernment which led Miss Smith to accept the offer of 
his hand was never called in question by a disappoint- 
ment of her expectations. They were united in marriage 
June 29th, 1803. 

By comparing dates, it will be seen that the subject 
of this memoir had passed his minority but a few months 
when this important change in his condition in life took 
place. Shortly afterwards, the new-made family set- 
tled in Poultney, Vermont, where the young wife’s 
parents resided. 

To the population generally, Mr. Miller was a stran- 
ger ; and to those who knew him as the fortunate hus- 
band of one of the promising young ladies of the village, 
nothing very remarkable appeared in him, to attract 
their attention. In fact, he does not appear to have 
been, at that time, or during his subsequent life, either 
moved by external show in others, or led to make the 
least show to produce an effect on others. What was 
solid and unaffectedly natural and true was all he val- 
ued, or wished others to value, as worthy of their atten- 
tion. He had been distinguished by no other public 
honors, we believe, prior to his leaving Low Hampton, 
but that of being promoted to the always dignified office 
of serjeant in the militia. However, he continued in 
Poultney but a short time before it began to be perceived 
that his natural genius would make itself felt, if it did 
not seek to make itself seen. 
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One of the first objects of his interest, after he had 
become settled, was the village library. His constant 
use of its volumes brought him into the society of a supe- 
rior class of men. His wife took a deep interest in his 
improvement and promotion ; and made it her pleasure 
and business to relieve him as much as possible from all 
the family cares which might call him away from his 
books. She felt very sure that it would not be lost time 
on his part, or lost labor on her own part. Still, the 
time he could devote to books, on the best possible arrange- 
ment, was not so much as he desired ; for he had been 
trained to the farming business, and he made that his 
employment, for some years, in Poultney. 

One etfort of genius, though trifling in itself, which 
attracted towards him the public attention of the village 
and its vicinity, was a poetic elfusion, the inspiration of 
his patriotic ardor. Preparations were going on, at the 
time, for the public celebration of the anniversary of our 
national independence ; and the inspiration of that mem- 
orable day seized Mr. Miller while he was hoeing corn 
in the field. He had written poetry before ; and so, after 
the labor of the field was done, he put his thoughts into 
a written form, to be adapted to the familiar old tune, 
called “ Delight.” 

The appointed marshal, or manager, of the services 
of the day, was Esquire Ashley, who was then a neigh- 
bor of Mr. Miller, and afterwards became an intimate 
friend. But the poet of the day, as he became, was too 
reserved to offer his tribute, though there is reason to 
believe it would have been thankfully accepted ; for the 
business of the manager hardly afforded him time to 
write poetry for the occasion, if he had the ability, or 
even to select it. Mr. Miller was willing to have his 
piece seen and used, if it was thought to be suitable, but 
he could not announce himself as its author. So he 
took the manuscript, and walked as usual to Esquire 
Ashley’s house. He seated himself leisurely below the 
chamber window, where that gentleman was making 
his preparations for the great celebration. Then, taking 
an opportunity to place it near where Mrs. Ashley was 
at work, he shortly after withdrew. As soon as Mrs. 
Ashley discovered the paper, she took it to her husband, 
3 
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supposing it was one of his papers which had fallen 
from the window. He took it, and read the hymn : it 
struck him as being just what was wanted ; but he 
knew nothing of its origin. It was carried to several 
others, who were thought of, as its author, but no au- 
thor or owner of it could be found. “ Perhaps an angel 
from heaven had sent it ! ” So they talked, at any rate. 

However, the hymn was copied with the pen, and 
the sheets multiplied to supply all who wished for one. 
The day came, and the hymn was sung, with the great- 
est enthusiasm, to the favorite old tune, “ Delight ”! 

But among those who distributed the copies, there 
was a worthy Baptist minister, by the name of Kendrick, 
who had taken a warm interest in Mr. Miller. His sus- 
picions had pointed him to the author of the piece ; and 
when Mr. Miller came, with others, to get a copy, his 
appearance and manner confirmed Elder Kendrick’s sus- 
picions. Further inquiry brought forth a confession of 
authorship. To use the phrase of the old folks, “ it was 
a great feather in his cap.” He had touched the right 
chord in the right way. The pious and patriotic emo- 
tions of the aged were revived ; the ardent responses of 
the young to these parental emotions found expression 
in the new hymn ; and nothing more was needed, to 
make its author the popular favorite ! 

It is not known that an entire copy of the hymn is 
now in existence. A sister of its author has repeated 
to us a few of the stanzas, which we give, more for the 
purpose of exhibiting his religious and patriotic senti- 
ments than from an expectation that our readers will be 
affected as were those who first heard it. Its style and 
metre were strictly in accordance with the standard 
contained in the hymn-book used on Sundays, doubtless 
the only standard the writer of it was familiar with ; 
and the effect arose from the natural force and simplic- 
ity of the versified thoughts, and the perfect ease of 
the musical execution. But to the fragments of the 
hymn : — 

# # * * * 

“ Our Independence dear, 

Bought with the price of blood, 

Let us receive with care, 

And trust our Maker, God. 
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For he ’s the tower 
To which we fly ; 

His grace is nigh 
In every hour ! 

“ Nor shall Columbia’s sons 
Forget the price it cost, 

As long as water runs, 

Or leaves are nipped by frost. 

Freedom is thine ; 

Let millions rise, 

Defend the prize 
Through rolling time ! 
***** 

“ There was a Washington, 

A man of noble fame, 

Who led Columbia’s sons 
To battle on the plain ; 

With skill they fought ; 

The British host, 

With all their boast, 

Soon came to nought ! 

* * # # # 

“ Let traitors hide their heads, 

And party quarrels cease ; 

Our foes are struck with dread. 

When we declare for peace, 

Firm let us be, 

And rally round 
The glorious sound 
Of liberty ! ” 

The reader will see that the piece was designed for 
home consumption. It was exactly suited to the occa- 
sion ; and was marked throughout, in spirit, style, and 
thought, with the elements of his education. And this 
production, with others in prose and poetry, made him 
at once a notable in the community ; secured to him a 
wide circle of friends, and opened the way for his pro- 
motion to office and honor. The old men were all ready 
to give him a lift, almost without distinction of “ party.” 
The young folks made his house a place of common 
resort, to which they gathered to spend their leisure 
hours; while himself and wife became the central unit 
which drew them together, and kept all in motion. 

It was here that Mr. Miller became a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, in which his perseverance, if nothing 
else, was manifested; for he advanced to the highest 
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degree which the lodges then in the country, or in that 
region, could confer. 

In his political sentiments, he was decidedly dem- 
ocratic. But he had intelligence enough to see that the 
practical patriotism of men did not depend so much on 
the party name they took as on their common sense and 
integrity. He knew that there were had men enough in 
either party to ruin the country, if they had the power 
to do it ; and good men enough in the same parties to 
promote the public prosperity to the best of their abil- 
ity. His position, therefore, was taken in view of the 
tendency of different political principles and public meas- 
ures, in their ultimate bearing on the established insti- 
tutions of the country. He enjoyed, in a remarkable 
degree, the confidence of both the political parties of 
the day. . 

The first public office of a civil character to which 
he was elected or appointed was that of constable. His 
appointment to the office of sheriff took place in 1809. 
The first entry of “writs served,” and of “execu- 
tions levied, as sheriff’s deputy,” is dated “ December 
6th, 1809.” A long list of writs and executions is still 
preserved, in good condition, in a book used for that 
purpose. The last writ in this list is dated 1811 ;* the 
last execution is closed up in “ May, 1813.” The names 
of the attorneys which occur the most frequently, in the 
issuing of these writs, are “R. C. Mallory, ESq.” and 
“ Chauncy Langdon, Esq.” One of these was the 
“ republican,” and the other the “ federal,” lawyer of 
the place. So much business from the lawyer of the 
party opposed to Mr. M. corroborates the statement we 
have heard as having been made by that official, that 
“Mr. Miller was the only honest democrat he knew!” 
Indeed, in the various civil offices he was called to fill — 
constable, sheriff, and justice of the peace — he appears to 
have sustained an unimpeachable character, and to have 
given the highest satisfaction. 

As an illustration of his standing in the confidence of 
the community, it may be stated that, when he was 
called on to furnish bondsmen for his fidelity in the office 

# The time in the year is doubtless indicated by the capitals “ M. T.,” 
signifying the March term of the Court. 
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of sheriff, responsible persons voluntarily offered their 
names, so that several times the amount required was 
at his command. He had good reason to expect promo- 
tion to the office of high sheriff, if he would restrain his 
military ardor, and decline entering the army. 

In the case of most men of the world, with the ave- 
nues to honor, wealth, and domestic happiness wide 
open before them, it is not often that a public station so 
commanding would be voluntarily left for the hardships, 
privations and dangers, of the camp. What strong im- 
pulses could have turned him off in that direction'? 
Already the business of his office had placed him in 
easy circumstances. Such was the amount of his business 
that he kept two horses, one of which he drove, while the 
other was kept up to rest, week by week, alternately. He 
enjoyed the respect and unbounded confidence of the 
public ; and he only needed to make himself still as 
worthy of public favor as he had been hitherto, and then, 
with life and health, all that this world could afford was 
within his reach. His preference for the army, so far 
as we know, sprang from these two motives : First, he 
desired to participate in the glory which rested on the 
memory of those he held the most dear, in the history of 
his country and of his family. Second, he hoped to 
enjoy a more inviting exhibition of human nature in the 
scenes of military life than experience or books had 
afforded in civil life. His desire for something noble in 
character was greater than that for wealth or unsubstan- 
tial fame. He was satisfied with the trial of what was 
around him, and wished to try a new field. This is 
stated by himself in his published memoir:— -“In the 
mean time, I continued my studies, storing my mind 
with historical knowledge. The more I read, the more 
dreadfully corrupt did the character of man appear. I 
could discern no bright spot in the history of the past. 
Those conquerors of the world, and heroes of history, 
were apparently but demons in human form. All the 
sorrow, suffering, and misery in the world, seemed to be 
increased in proportion to the power they obtained over 
their fellows. I began to feel very distrustful of all men. 
In this state of mind, I entered the service of my coun- 
try. I fondly cherished the idea, that I should find one 
3 * 
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bright spot at least in the human character, as a star of 
hope: a love of country — Patriotism.” His military 
life must be given at length, in another place. 

Happy, indeed, should we consider ourselves, if there 
were no drawback to this apparent prosperity to be noted. 
Rarely is it the case that the honor of God and the honor 
of man are coincident. If Mr. Miller was not puffed up 
by the latter, he had lost much of his regard for the 
former. In his worldly advancement, there was a seri- 
ous and dangerous departure from the Christian senti- 
ments which were instilled into his mind during his 
early life. Still there was no defect in his character 
which the most rigid worldly standard of external mor- 
ality could detect. He was perfectly upright and hon- 
orable in all his dealings. He was generous, almost to a 
fault, with his friends ; compassionate and liberal to the 
poor, and he held in the highest contempt every act that 
could tarnish a man’s personal and private honor. He 
was not profane, even to the extent that too many are 
who pass for gentlemen. He was not intemperate, 
although he was very much exposed to this ruinous 
habit, from the example of those into whose company 
his business called him — a habit which had broken down 
some of his predecessors in office, by rendering them 
incapable of attending to their business. He escaped 
from it without the least stain. 

■It could be shown, from sentiments embodied in some 
of his essays, in addresses delivered before societies ex- 
isting at the time, and in his poetic effusions, that his 
moral and religious views were of a type that would pass 
with the world as .philosophical, pure, and sublime. But 
the men with whom he associated from the time of his 
removal to Poultney, and to whom he was considerably 
indebted for his worldly favors, were deeply affected 
with sceptical principles and deistical theories. They 
were not immoral men ; but, as a class, were good cit- 
izens, and generally of serious deportment, humane and 
benevolent. However, they rejected the Bible as the 
standard of religious truth, and endeavored to make its 
rejection plausible by such aid as could be obtained from 
the writings of Yoltaire, Hume, Yolney, Paine, Ethan 
Allen, and others. Mr. Miller studied these works 
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closely, and at length avowed himself a deist. As he 
has stated the period of his deistical life to have been 
twelve years, that period must have begun in 1804 ; for 
he embraced or returned to the Christian faith in 1816. 
It may fairly be doubted, however, notwithstanding his 
known thoroughness and consistency, whether Mr. Mil- 
ler ever was fully settled in that form of deism which 
reduces man to a level with the brutes, as to the sup- 
posed duration of their existence. And the question is 
worthy of a little inquiry, to what extent was he a 
deist? 

Robert Hall, with his usual comprehensiveness and 
truth, has remarked that “ infidelity is the offspring of 
corrupt Christianity.” It is much more successful in 
the discovery of supposed arguments against the exist- 
ence of the Deity of the Scriptures, in the perversion of 
that which is divine, than in its institution and appointed 
use. Yoltaire chose the rains of human nature, in their 
post perverted and blighted condition, and Yolney chose 
the “ ruins ” of human habitations, for the theatre on 
which to display their mighty but evil genius. And 
they conjured forth the same evil spirit which had insti- 
gated or caused the rain, in each case, to utter a false 
testimony, in reference both to ruined man and his rained 
habitations. These men became the oracles of that 
falsehood to the world ! But it was never the intention 
of God, that man, or the world fitted up for his habita- 
tion, should be in this ruined condition : it is the work 
of rebellion and sin ! — of sin against the greatest dis- 
plays of love and goodness that were possible, and 
against the purest and most reasonable law that could 
be given ; of rebellion that was marked by contempt of 
the universal Sovereign, and of authority enforced by the 
lightest test of submission. And God has spoken to us, 
to inform us that he has made provision for the restora- 
tion of all men, and that it is his purpose to restore all 
who become interested in that provision, with the world 
now in ruins, to a condition which no history but the 
Bible has made known. 

Paine could rail and belie the supematuralism of the 
Bible, like an incarnate demon, and then endorse all the 
supematuralism of the most stupid pagan mytholo'gy, in 
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his patriotic and poetic productions, which he published 
to the world. And that mind must be strangely out of 
balance naturally, or wretchedly perverted, which could 
bow to the authority of Yolney’s “ spectre,” or Paine’s 
paganism, — the pure creations of fiction and supersti- 
tion, — and then reject the Bible because it demands faith 
in that which is not familiar to the senses. 

It is generally true, that those who become decided 
sceptics take that most hopeless position, because they 
have become so depraved or perverted that they feel the 
want of an infidel theory to afford them a license and 
quiet, in their chosen course. It was not so with Mr. 
Miller. In the days of his greatest devotion to deistical 
sentiments, he desired something better. He had his 
difficulties with the Bible under its current interpreta- 
tions, and he tells us what these difficulties were. But 
a man like him could never be made to believe it con- 
sistent or safe to abandon the Bible, unless something 
more worthy of his trust were first put in its plac^ 
And such a condition must secure to that matchless 
book a certain and permanent supremacy. This was 
Mr. Miller’s safety. 

But if the poison which had infused its taint into the 
system did not appear as a loathsome blotch upon the 
surface, its victim was not only kept away from the sole 
remedy, but that remedy was treated by him with an 
afflicting and dangerous levity. This was now the pain- 
ful feature of his case. Once it was not so. When he 
was a mere boy — “between the years of seven and 
ten” — as he tells us, a sense of the plague of his heart 
and of his lost condition caused the deepest concern in 
reference to his future prospects. He spent much time 
in trying to invent some plan whereby he might find 
acceptance with God. He tried the common and most 
natural course, in such a state of mind, that of being 
“very good.” “I will do nothing wrong, tell no lies, 
and obey my parents,” he thought. But his mind was 
still unsettled and unhappy. Good works are very 
proper, but they can never be accepted as the price of 
pardon and redemption. He thought, too, as all do in 
the same state of feeling, that something might be effected 
by sacrifice. “ I will give up the most cherished objects I 
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possess.” But this also failed. There is only “one 
offering” that can avail. In that, every sinner must 
rest his hope and plea, or remain without peace with 
God. The experience of Mr. Miller’s childhood made 
him thoughtful and serious, if it did not result in the 
attainment of this inward sense of peace. Under his 
inward conflicts and apprehensions of worldly sorrow, 
when a young man, (in 1803,) he poured out his soul 
to “ religion ” in this touching strain : — 

“ Come, blest Religion, with thy angel’s face, 

Dispel this gloom, and brighten all the place ; 

Drive this destructive passion from my breast ; 

Compose my sorrows, and restore my rest ; 

Show me the path that Christian heroes trod, 

Wean me from earth, and raise my soul to God !” 

Two things, says D’Aubigne, are essential to sound 1 
Christian experience. The first is a knowledge of our 
condition as sinners ; the second is a knowledge of the 
grace of God, in its manifestations to the soul. Mr. 
Miller, like most if not all others, had learned the first 
in his early life ; but he had evidently not then attained 
the second of these elements of a true religious life. 
And, by not attaining that important position in the 
process of deliverance from our fallen condition, he be- 
came wearied of a sense of his need, if he did not lose 
it entirely. In the chosen employment of his intellect, 
with a more ample supply of books at command ; in the 
midst of an admiring and merry social circle ; in receiv- 
ing the honors of the world ffom the hand of his supe- 
riors, and in reaping an honorable portion of the treas- 
ures of the world, why should he desire any other source 
of enjoyment — and one altogether unknown, unappreci- 
ated and unpopular, in the circle where he moved 1 ? 
What use had he for that religion he had seen verified, 
and felt the need of, in the less cultivated family circle 
at Low Hampton ? 

If those who never become acquainted with the les- 
sons of truth may be satisfied without the consolation of 
which its lessons speak, with those who are made famil- 
iar with these lessons, it is generally very different. 
They can seldom feel satisfied with themselves without 
making a hearty surrender of life, and all God has given 
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them, to his service. As they know this is their reason- 
able service, anything short of this, they know, must be 
unreasonable. But how few take this narrow path! 
How many turn away to join the multitude ! The tal- 
ent, however, is in their hands. They must dispose of 
that, if they will not submit themselves to the disposal 
of its Giver. Some make it the reason for entertaining 
and venting a more malignant and blasphemous form of 
hatred against everything which bears the name of God. 
This quiets all fear of being reproached as religious, and 
it is the awful snare into which many are led by the fear 
of man. Another class of these unfaithful recipients of 
the talent of truth try to get along with a popular ex- 
ternal expression of respect for its claims ; and thus they 
escape the dreaded reproach. 

A third class, naturally too frank even to appear to 
venerate what they do not heartily respect, and too 
deeply impressed with the goodness of the Deity to be- 
come blasphemers, but still too fearful of man to encoun- 
ter his frown, seek to save themselves from it by 
making the defects of the humble but unpopular represen- 
tatives of truth a subject of merriment. This course was 
taken by Mr. Miller. This is the class to which he 
then belonged. He banished from his memory the im- 
pressions of his early life, and must silence all fear of 
reproach on account of them ; so he gave to his sceptical 
associates an assurance that he had mastered his super- 
stition, as they deemed, it, by performing, for their sport, 
the devotions of the worship to which he had been accus- 
tomed, and especially by mimicking the devotional pecu- 
liarities of some of his own family relatives. 

Among these pious relatives there were two, in partic- 
ular, whose presence or name was calculated to remind 
him of his repudiated obligations, and whose influence 
over him he labored to repel, by making them the theme 
of his mirth. One of these was his grandfather Phelps, 
pastor of the Baptist church at Orwell ; the other was 
his uncle, Elihu Miller, who' was settled as pastor of the 
Baptist church at Low Hampton, in 1812. These were 
men of unpolished exterior, but of decided character, 
strong voice, and ardent devotion. Men whose feat- 
ures were so strongly marked would make fine subjects 
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for striking portraits; and if all their traits could be 
brought out, there would be found a large bestowment 
of the treasure of heavenly wisdom and virtue in the 
earthen vessels. It was the excellence of the heavenly 
traits, and the roughness of the earthly, which made 
them so desirable and so ready subjects of caricature. 

These humble ambassadors of Christ, and other pious 
relatives, often visited Mr. Miller’s house at Poultney ; 
and, although he received them with affection and re- 
spect, and entertained them in the most generous man- 
ner, he was in the habit of imitating, with the most 
ludicrous gravity, their words, tones of voice, gestures, 
fervency, and even the grief they might manifest for 
such as himself, to afford a kind of entertainment for his 
sceptical associates, which they seemed to enjoy with a 
particular relish. 

Little did he then think, that he was measuring to 
these faithful men what was to be measured to him 
again, pressed down, shaken together, and running over. 
And probably it was not known to him, that these pray- 
ing men had already expressed the hope — almost a 
prophecy — that their prayers would be answered, and 
that he would some day be engaged in perpetuating the 
work they were endeavoring to advance. 

There was more than one heart that was almost 
inconsolably afflicted by this conduct of Mr. Miller. His 
mother knew of it, and it was as the bitterness of death 
to her. Some of his pious sisters witnessed, with tears, 
his improprieties. And when his mother spoke of the 
affliction to her father Phelps, he would console her by 
saying, “ Don’t afflict yourself too deeply about William. 
There is something for him to do yet, in the cause of 
God ! ” 

Although Mr. Miller avowed himself a deist, and was 
recognized as such by deists, this offence against all pro- 
priety, in trifling with what his dearest relatives regarded 
as most sacred, this thoughtless trifling with the humble 
messengers of the Gospel, was the darkest feature in his 
character. To him it was the most natural course which 
the circumstances of his position could suggest, and, 
undoubtedly, appeared to be the least violation of former 
convictions and educational proprieties which would 
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allow him to stand as he did, in the favor and confidence 
of his unbelieving associates. He had not then become 
acquainted with the source of strength, by which he 
might have been sustained before the enemies of the 
Christian faith ; he was unprepared to take the Christian 
position, and he became what the influences around him 
naturally determined. To give the true state of the 
case, the darker shades must appear with the lighter. 
He took the position of an unbeliever. But that he was 
not a deist of the rank type, will appear more fully from 
his own statements, especially in his letters while in the 
army, which will be presented in the next chapter. 

We have thus stated Mr. Miller’s social and public 
position ; his worldly prospects, and his religious state. 
The long-suffering of God was still to be exercised 
towards him. He was to become satisfied with the 
insufficiency of the world. Then the light which had 
become darkness was to be revived within him; the 
breath of life from God would disclose the all-sufficient 
portion, and he would go forth to build again the faith 
he had destroyed. 

Many were the prayers that ascended in his behalf ; 
and some of those who were the most deeply interested 
for him would pass away before their prayers would be 
answered. But the great lessons of long-suffering, of 
faithfulness, and of power to deliver out of the most 
artful snare of the adversary, would be the more mag- 
nified, on the part of God ; the praying, who were yet 
alive, would hail the answer with greater joy, and the 
delivered one would be the better prepared to take others, 
in the same fearful condition, by .the hand, and lead 
them to Him who came to seek and save the lost ! 
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HIS MILITARY LIFE. 

The motives which led Mr. Miller to resign his public 
position as a civil officer, and enter upon the arduous 
and perilous theatre of military life, have been stated in 
the preceding chapter. Among the honors conferred on 
him in the military department, at the time of his 
advancement in the civil, was his election to the office 
of lieutenant, by superseding a commissioned officer, 
who expected it by promotion. His lieutenant’s com- 
mission is dated July 21st, 1810. It is signed, “ Jonas 
Galusha, Governor of Vermont.” 

To some of the readers of this work, the form of the 
oath taken on entering upon the duties of such an office 
may be of interest. A copy of that oath, found on the 
back of Mr. Miller’s commission, is as follows : 

“ I, William Miller, solemnly swear, that I will be 
true and faithful to the State of Vermont ; that I will not, 
directly nor indirectly, do any act or thing injurious to 
the Constitution or Government thereof, as established by 
Convention. So help me God. 

“I also swear, that I will support the Constitution of 
the United States. WM. MILLER. 

“ August 13 th, 1810. The foregoing oaths were taken 
and subscribed to before me. 

“ CALEB HENDY, Jr., Brig. Gen ” 

The reader will see that this commission is dated 
about two years prior to the declaration of war with 
England by the United States. The premonitions of that 
war, however, were already seen. On the 18th of June, 
1812, the declaration was made in due form; and the 
first note of preparation found Mr. Miller, with hundreds 
of his hardy and patriotic Green Mountain neighbors, 
ready to take the field. A very short time after it was 
4 
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announced that he would take his place at the head of 
a company of state volunteers, the ranks were filled. 
And on the day after the date of the act of the state 
government of Vermont which authorized the raising 
of such a body, his captain’s commission is dated. 

It is presumed that very few of Mr. Miller’s particular 
friends will feel any special interest in these details of 
warlike affairs. He is nothing more nor less to them, on 
account of his connection with these matters. But it is 
not so with all who may read this work. The fact that 
he honored these public and responsible offices, which 
men are accustomed to regard with so much respect, 
would weigh more, on the question of competency, in the 
estimation of many very worthy people, than the purest 
Christian deportment in ordinary life. His true military 
station has also been misstated ; and it is the work of 
the biographer and historian to give facts as they are. 
The question of Mr. Miller’s rank and soldierly character 
can be presented in its true light, by the use of authentic 
documents, in fewer words than can do the question 
justice in any other form. And these documents must 
be decisive. No other reasons need to be stated for 
employing them. His captain’s commission, in the Ver- 
mont volunteers, is in these words : 

“L. S. By His Excellency, Jonas Galusha, Esquire, 
Captain-General, Governor, and Commander in Chief 
in and over the State of Vermont : 

“ To William Miller, Esq., greeting : 

11 You being elected a Captain of a Company of Infantry 
in the first Brigade of Volunteers of this State ; and repos- 
ing special trust and confidence in your Patriotism, Valor, 
and good Conduct, I do, by virtue of these Presents, in 
the name and by the authority of the Freemen of the 
State of Vermont, fully authorize and empower you, the 
said William Miller, to take charge of the said Company 
as their Captain, pursuant to an act for raising a Corps 
of Volunteers, passed November 6th, 1812. 

“ You will, therefore, carefully and diligently discharge 
the said duty, by doing and performing every matter and 
thing thereunto relating. You will observe and follow 
such orders and directions as you shall, from time to 
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time, receive from the Governor of the State for the time 
being, or any other your superior officers, according to 
military discipline and the laws of this State : and all 
officers and soldiers under your command are to take 
notice hereof, and yield due obedience to your orders, as 
their Captain, in pursuance of the trust in you reposed. 

“ In testimony whereof, I have caused the Seal of this 
State to be hereunto affixed. 

“ Given under my hand, in Council Chamber, at Montpe- 
lier, this seventh day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve, and of 
the Independence of the United States the thirty- 
seventh. JONAS GALUSHA. 

“ By his Excellency’s command. 

“ R. C. Mallary, Secretary .” 

This company being filled up, organized, and author- 
ized to take the field, pursuant to orders, next came the 
scene of trial to a soldier — only inferior to the hour of 
battle — that of bidding adieu to home, and all that is 
dear to the heart of man associated with home. This 
was an exciting and deeply affecting scene. Scepticism 
was silenced before the working of nature, of reason, 
and the proprieties of such a moment, as decided by all 
nations, Pagan, Jewish, and Christian. How could 
these noble-hearted men — husbands, sons, brothers — 
part with those who were dearer to them than life itself, 
under circumstances they might properly regard as not 
very unlike to those of a dying hour, without asking the 
benediction of the Almighty 1 It was impossible. But 
it was not generally expected, by those who knew Cap- 
tain Miller as a deist and a railer at the devout, that the 
devotions of this solemn leave-taking would be anything 
more than a ceremony, in which he would act the part 
of a constrained or indifferent spectator. Judge, then, of 
the effect, when he was seen to take his former friend, 
who was present with the multitude, by the hand ; and, 
with a grace and tenderness which all felt to be in full 
tone with the occasion, and under deep emotion, present 
him to the company as the man of God, with whom they 
would join in prayer. The chaplain, on this occasion, 
was Elder Kendrick, who had felt and maintained a 
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special interest in Mr. Miller, in spite of his deism, from 
the first of his acquaintance with him. In his prayer, all 
the interest he felt in the members of the company, many 
of whom were his neighbors; in Captain Miller, as a 
promising family relative of his most intimate Christian 
friends ; and in the great public occasion, as a patriot, 
was poured out with the most becoming solemnity, affec- 
tion, and fervency. The effect was almost overpowering. 
It is fresh in the memory of those present, to this day. 

Captain Miller’s company, with the great body of 
volunteers raised in that region, was ordered to Burling- 
ton, which was expected to be the theatre of war for 
that campaign. The fatigue of the march, and an 
accident which proved almost fatal to Mr. Miller, are 
described in the following letter to his wife. 

“ Camp at Burlington, June 13th, 1813. 

“Dear Lucy : — I am now at this place, after a fatiguing 
march. My feet are worn all out, and my body is very 
sore. On our march from Bennington to this place, I 
met with an accident, which almost deprived me of life. 
The last day of our march, my feet and ankles being 
very lame, I hired a passage in a wagon, with four or 
five of my brother officers. Capt. Clark and myself got 
into the hind part of the wagon, and, while fixing the 
seat, the horses started, and threw me out. I fell on the 
back part of my head, and they have since informed me 
that I lay as if dead for fifteen or twenty minutes. They 
put me into the wagon, and carried me five or six miles, 
before I came to my senses. My head is still very sore. 
Ensign Dake was in the wagon, and paid the strictest 
attention to me. 

“ I have not much news of consequence to write. We 
expected the British in at Burlington every hour. There 
were about a thousand men came in yesterday and to- 
day from Bennington and Windsor, and we are ready to 
meet them with any force they can bring against us. I 
have nothing more to write, but to subscribe myself your 
ever-loving husband, Wi. Miller.” 

On his arrival at Burlington, Mr. Miller was trans- 
ferred from the volunteers of the State of Vermont to 
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the regular army of the United States. He first took 
the rank of lieutenant, and was immediately ordered 
back to Rutland County, to attend to the recruiting ser- 
vice, as the following “General Order” will show. 

“Encampment, Burlington, June 13th, 1813. 

“ Sir, — You are hereby commanded to repair to the 
County of Rutland, and there attend to the recruiting 
service for the 30th Regt. Infantry in U. S. Army. You 
will govern yourself by the laws of the United States, 
and return to this post when commanded. 

“MASON ORMSBIE, Maj. Infry. 

“ To Lieut. W. Miller, U. S. Army.” 

Such a transfer is considered honorable in the military 
sense; and the change of service, which allowed Mr. 
Miller to enjoy the comforts of home and the attention 
of friends, while suffering from his late accident, must 
have been very acceptable. But there were reasons for 
the arrangement which bear most favorably on his 
reputation. The army'was in great want of men who 
could be relied upon, under the dangers which threat- 
ened from the enemy in the direction of Canada ; and 
there were few men who could accomplish so much, in 
bringing them into the service, as Mr. Miller. He was 
very generally known, and highly respected, in the 
region assigned him ; he was warmly devoted to the 
service, so that his example had a powerful effect ; and 
the returns, which official documents fully exhibit, 
demonstrate the wisdom of directing his efficiency to 
this department of the service. 

He was employed in raising recruits till 1814 ; but 
this period of comparative repose was of short duration. 
He was thus remanded to head-quarters : 

“ Cantonment, Burlington, July 7th, 1813. 

“Lieut. W. Miller, at Poultney. — You are hereby 
commanded to join your regt. at Burlington immediately, 
and report yourself to the commanding officer. 

“ ELIAS FASSET, Col. 30th Infry .” 

Soon after his return to Burlington, in July of 1813, 
Mr. Miller was called to suffer another of the dangers 
4 * 
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of army life, which, on many accounts, is quite as serious 
as those of the battle-field. The army fever, which 
broke out among the troops at Burlington, has already 
been referred to. So alarming were its ravages, that the 
great body of the army, quartered in or near the town, 
was removed several miles into the more elevated 
country, east of the lake. A change from the humid 
atmosphere and bad water of one locality, which aggra- 
vated, if they did not cause the distemper, to the 
salubrious air and pure water of the other locality, 
could not fail of producing a happy effect. But those 
who were too feeble to be removed, and those who could 
obtain suitable accommodations in the town, remained. 
Mr. Miller was among these. 

One of the very common, most lamentable and morti- 
fying evils of war, is the absolute dependence of the 
poor soldier on those whose avarice or profligacy rob 
him of all the comforts, and often of the necessaries, 
which his country may provide for him. The medical 
department of the army too often furnishes this form 
of the horrors of war. When a mere reckless pretender 
to the title of his profession, who has become disquali- 
fied for any station in civil society, obtains a place 
in this department, the life of a soldier is thought as 
little of as the life of a dog. It would be far more 
desirable to face the cannon of the enemy, than to fall 
into such hands. How many of the brave soldiers at 
Burlington, who found so undesirable an end, were 
indebted to official aid for that result, is unknown. 
Happy were those who could provide for themselves. 
Mr. Miller was thus favored. His fever bore a greater 
resemblance' to the common bilious fever than to the 
prevailing epidemic. But the same potations, dealt 
out so profanely by the bloated official to the dying 
around him, were prescribed for the young officer from 
Poultney. He knew the danger, and sternly refused to 
take the stuff. He immediately put himself under the 
care of one of the resident physicians of the village, 
Dr. Littlefield,, whose name is still remembered in the 
family of Mr. Miller with sentiments of affectionate 
gratitude. 

At the time now referred to, Burlington appeared 
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much more like a camp than like a place devoted to the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce and learning. As it was 
the most important United States settlement on the 
shores of Lake Champlain, it was generally expected 
that the English forces would he concentrated here, for 
its conquest or destruction. The regular routine of col- 
lege exercises was suspended, and the halls of learning 
were appropriated to the sick and dying officers of the 
army. To enjoy such accommodations was esteemed a 
great favor. But these rooms were so much crowded, 
and such was the want of proper aid, that the air 
within every part of the building, occupied was like 
a pestilential solvent for everything that passed into it. 
In one of these rooms, Mr. Miller was confined for 
several days after he was taken sick. As soon, however, 
as the tidings of his sickness reached Poultney, his wife 
resolved to place herself at his bed-side with as little 
delay as possible. An anxious and hurried ride, in an 
open wagon, brought her to witness such a scene of 
suffering and death as she had not before known. She 
found her husband quite as comfortable as she expected; 
but on entering his apartment, she saw that the prospect 
of help for him, and of escape for herself, was about 
equally dark. But what could she do? He could not 
be taken home ; she was among strangers, and all that 
the generosity of the inhabitants could furnish, which 
was nobly brought forward, was needed to meet the 
common demand. Most providentially, there was 
another of her own sex on the premises, who, although 
she had devoted her ample stock of bedding, and other 
conveniences for the sick room, to the common benefit 
of those who occupied the college, could still sympathize 
with a wife and mother in such affliction, and cheerfully 
make the sacrifice that was needed to meet the case. 
This noble-hearted woman was Mrs. Cushman, whose 
husband had charge of the college boarding-house. She 
invited Mrs. Miller into -her spacious and airy parlor; 
she brought forward her unsoiled bed-linen, and other 
things on which the comfort of the ■ sick so much 
depends, and generously devoted them, the parlor, and 
its ample appendages, to the use of her afflicted visitor. 
But little time was needed to put all in order for the 
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removal of the patient to this most inviting apartment. 
All the circumstances of the change combined to make 
its effects the most desirable. The fear of burdening 
Mrs. Cushman was the greatest difficulty in the way of 
feeling themselves at home. In the comparative quiet 
of this apartment, with the skilful attention of Dr. 
Littlefield, and the constant attention of his wife, Mr. 
Miller exhibited the most gratifying indications of 
recovery. But as hope became strong in reference to 
him, there were reasons for alarm about Mrs. Miller. 

The fatigue of the journey to Burlington, the anxiety 
she felt for her husband, the constant care and labor 
required to make him comfortable, had prostrated her so 
far, that she became peculiarly exposed to the infection of 
the pestilence. She was permitted only to rejoice in her 
husband’s improvement before the usual premonitions 
of the dreaded malady appeared in her own system. As 
it was no longer indispensable that she should continue at 
Burlington, she resolved to fly from the infected region, 
and run the risk of a failure in reaching home. Although 
her husband was afflicted by the thought of her leaving 
him, he was much more afflicted by the fear that she 
might be prostrated, and fall into unkind hands, on the 
journey ; or even become helpless on the highway, and 
die, as his grandfather Phelps had, by the same disease, 
only a few months before. However, she ordered the 
lad who accompanied her to get the carriage ready, and 
bidding Mr. Miller farewell, she took the road towards 
Poultney, which leads through the hilly country above 
the almost level slope which borders the lake ; and after 
a moderate ride of two days, she arrived home, in much 
better health than when she left Burlington. Although 
the sun was very hot — for this was in August — the 
pure, invigorating air of the mountains had restored the 
tone of her naturally vigorous constitution, and the 
alarming symptoms disappeared without medical aid. 
Mr. Miller was immediately informed of the beneficial 
effects of her journey, which had as good an effect on 
him as the best medicine could have ; and his health 
soon became so much improved, that he could resume 
the post of duty. 

As the enemy did not make their appearance in the 
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vicinity of Burlington, or on the east of Lake Cham- 
plain, arrangements were made to locate the American 
troops on the west side of the lake, and to advance into 
Canada. Plattsburgh became the head-quarters of one 
division of the troops ; Burlington continued the head- 
quarters for another. In the autumn of 1813, Mr. Mil- 
ler had so far recovered as to cross over the lake ; but 
the etfects of his fever appeared in the form of a bad 
sore on his left arm. This became so painful, and was 
so much of an annoyance, that a surgical operation was 
advised, which was to remove the affected parts of the 
flesh, so as to cleanse the bone by scraping it. If this was 
not done, possibly amputation would be necessary. He 
was somewhat displeased by the rudeness of the thought- 
less medical students, or surgeon’s mates, who too often 
seem to think that a disabled soldier is good for nothing but 
to cut up for experiments. And, as they handled the dis- 
eased limb one day somewhat roughly, and spoke very 
lightly of its amputation, as a matter of course, he re- 
minded them that his sword arm was still sound ; and, 
putting his hand on the hilt of his sword, then before 
him, gave them to understand that, whatever might be 
advised in the case, he should not submit to any unnec- 
essary pain for their amusement. They understood 
him, and it ended their rudeness. 

This danger, however, was shortly over, and he was 
able to join his regiment in actual service, while they 
were out in search of the enemy on the Canadian fron- 
tier. The particulars of this expedition are given in a 
letter to his wife, dated 

“ Chatuagay Four Comers, Oct. 31, 1813. 

“ Lucy: — I once more have the pleasure of writing to 
you, and am very sorry that I cannot tell you of hair- 
breadth escapes and dismal sights, hideous yells and 
war-whoops ; but so it is. I have seen nothing like an 
enemy, although I have been into Canada. I started 
from this place last Thursday, to join my regiment ; but, 
meeting some officers, we were ordered to return to this 
place. The army is expected here in a few hours. They 
stayed only three or four miles back; they have had a 
number of skirmishes with Indians, and, last Tuesday, 
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they had a general engagement with the whole British 
force, consisting of regulars, militia and Indians, and 
it is said, would have taken the whole, was it not for 
the folly of some of our guides, who led that part of our 
army astray which should have fallen on their rear: 
and they being thus led astray and bewildered in the 
woods, the Indians fell upon them in the night, and 
made considerable havoc among them. Night before 
last, they had another encounter with our piquet guard, 
and there were some killed and wounded on both sides. 
You will undoubtedly hear many stories, but the truth 
you will hardly get, for there are as many different sto- 
ries here as there are men. I expect we shall be posted 
at this place, that is, the 30th regt. ; but wherever we 
may be, you will hear from me as often as you wish to. 
I have not heard from you since I came from home. Do 
write immediately, and direct your letter to “ Lieut. Wm. 
Miller, of 30th Infantry, Northern Army. 

“Wm. Miller. 



“ P. S. Nov. 1st. 1813. I have joined my regt., and 
find all our soldiers alive and well from Poultney. We 
lost none from our regt. ; and only one wounded. It is 
said we lost 30 killed in said battle. We some expect 
an attack by the Indians soon. ~Wm Miller ” 



These “ skirmishes ” closed the campaign of 1813 in 
this quarter; and, while the great body of the troops, 
under General Macomb, were preparing, at Burlington 
and Plattsburgh, for more efficient operations the follow- 
ing year, Mr. Miller was engaged in the recruiting ser- 
vice, in the vicinity of his residence, and through the 
State of Vermont generally. He was at home on a fur- 
lough, when he received the following orders from the 
colonel of his regiment : — 



“ Burlington, Jan. 10th, 1814. 

“ To Lieut. William Miller. 

“You will immediately repair to Poultney, and such 
other places as you think proper, and there attend to the 
recruiting service, agreeable to your last instructions. 

“ELIAS FASSET, Col. 30 th Infy” 
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The year 1814 was to decide the contest between 
Great Britain and the United States. The former was 
able to bring her best troops into the field, and the latter 
must put forth all her resources to meet them. It seems 
almost impossible that human skill or strength could 
have brought about the result. There probably was no 
particular point of the general scene of the war where 
the circumstances of the American arms were of a more 
critical nature than at the point where Mr. Miller, with 
his brave countrymen, were to stand. Early in the 
year, and while he was searching out and sending into 
the field the recruits from the Green Mountains, he was 
promoted to the office of Captain in the regular army. 
As this is the point, in Mr. Miller’s history, which has 
been misapprehended by some who have referred to him 
publicly, although the fact involved is, to his friends, of 
but little interest, the document which makes all clear is 
given : 

“ The President of the United States of America to all 
who shall see these presents, greeting : 

“Know ye, That, reposing special trust and confidence 
in the patriotism, valor, fidelity, and abilities, of Wil- 
liam Miller, I have nominated, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, do appoint him a Captain 
in the Thirtieth Regiment of Infantry, in the service of the 
United States : to rank as such from the thirty-first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fourteen. He is, 
therefore, carefully and diligently to discharge the duty 
of Captain, by doing and performing all manner of things 
thereunto belonging. And I do strictly charge and 
require all officers and soldiers under his command to be 
obedient to his orders as Captain. And he is to observe 
and follow such orders and directions, from time to time, 
as he shall receive from me, or the future President of 
the United States of America, or the General or other 
superior Officers set over him, according to the rules and 
discipline of War. This Commission to continue in 
force during the pleasure of the President of the United 
States for the time being. 

“Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, this 
first day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
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thousand eight hundred and fifteen, and in the thirty- 

ninth year of the Independence of the United States. 
(“ L. S.) JAMES MADISON. 

“ By the President, 

“ Jas. Monroe, Secretary of War.” 

The summons which brought him to the post of dan- 
ger is of the following form and date : 

“ Burlington, August 12th, 1814. 
“To Wm. Miller, Capt. in the 30th Irxf'y. 

“ Sir : — You are ordered to report yourself to the com- 
manding officer of said regt., without delay, at Platts- 
burgh. I am, Sir, with respect, &c. &c., 

“ ELIAS FASSET, 

Col 30 th and Comd. recruiting.” 

O 

His promotion to a more responsible position subjected 
him to some very painful duties ; and if we may credit 
the uniform testimony of his companions in arms, few 
men ever met the difficulties before him with greater 
ability or success. 

All the circumstances which led to the vacation of the 
office to which Mr. Miller was promoted need not be 
stated. But the said company of infantry passed under 
his command in a state of serious disorder. Such a state 
of things became the more threatening, as the approach 
of the enemy rendered it of the utmost importance that 
each company should be in a state of the greatest effi- 
ciency possible. 

The nature of the difficulties to be met, the course he 
pursued, and the result, are stated in the following let- 
ter to his wife. 

“ Camp near Fort Moreau, in Plattsburgh, Sept. 4th, 1814. 1 
Sunday, 9 o’clock evening. j 

“ Dear Ltjcy : — I received your letter of the 30th, and 
perceived, by the contents, that you received only eighty 
dollars. I enclosed 100, and think you must have been 
mistaken ; for, if any person had robbed the letter, they 
would have taken the whole. My soldiers were paid 
their money to-day, and I have had to go out twice, since 
I have begun this letter, to still the noise. I have found 
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the company in a very wayward situation, but believe, 
by dint of application, I shall be able to bring them to 
good subordination. I have had to punish four or five 
of them very severely, and have reason to believe that 
they both love and fear me. One look is now sufficient 
to quell any disorder. This we call a pay-day, and, 
once in four days, we have a whiskey-day ; on which 
days, I have six or seven soldiers who will take a little 
too much, and then, of all the devils in hell, I think 
they must exceed in deviltry. But, while in this situa- 
tion, I do not punish. After they become sober, I then 
punish them as I told them I would, and I find it has a 
good effect. One punishment which I inflict on soldiers 
is picketing. First, a gallows is raised, about ten feet 
high ; then their arms are extended and fastened above 
by ropes ; then a picket drove into the earth, on which 
they are to stand until they receive sufficient punish- 
ment ; .and we seldom have to punish them the second 
time. I had one on the picket to-day, for threatening to 
shoot one of my sergeants, and swearing that he would 
not obey any officer except the captain. This, in an army, 
is a great crime ; therefore. I could do no less than to 
make a public example. When he was first put up, he 
was very turbulent, and hoped he might die if he re- 
pented of what he said ; but, after standing one hour, he 
became as penitent as a lamb, and prayed and begged 
to be released. ‘Oh dear, Captain.’ said he, ‘do take 
me down — I shall die! I will never commit another 
crime. For Heaven’s sake, release me !’ I took him 
down, as you may well believe ; and it wrung tears from 
my eyes to see how thankful the poor fellow was ; . . 

but this is only the bad picture. In my next letter, I 
will show you the good side. The British are within 
ten miles of this place, and we expect a battle to-morrow ; 
and I think they must be d — d fools if they do not attack 
us, as they are ten or eleven thousand strong, and we are 
only fifteen hundred ; but every man is determined to do 
his duty. It may be my lot to fall ; if I do, I will fall 
bravely. Remember, you will never hear from me. if I 
am a coward. I must close, as it is almost 11 o’clock. 

“ Remember your Wm. Miller.” 
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This letter contains the only instance of the use of 
language approaching to the dialect of profanity, which 
has passed under the writer’s notice, in a large amount 
of Mr. Miller’s manuscripts. Considering that he was a 
deist and a soldier at the time, instances of a more objec- 
tionable form might have been expected. And this was 
evidently owing to the peculiar vexations of the time. 

This letter is dated less than a week anterior to the 
most remarkable and bloody battle of Plattsburgh. It 
was daily expected when he wrote. It seems almost 
surprising, in view of the known strength of the two 
armies, that he should have spoken as he did: “ This is 
only the bad picture ; in my next letter, I will show you 
the good side ! ” 

It is impossible to give a correct view of the perilous 
position of Mr. Miller and his fellow-soldiers, during this 
battle, without stating, to some extent, the details of its 
history. The reader will not consider it out of place, if 
quotations from works on such matters are here made, 
such as will place the danger and the courage of the 
subject of this memoir with other brave defenders of our 
country, and also the interposition of Providence, as it 
was regarded at the time, in their true light : — 

“ It had become an object of solicitude with the bel- 
ligerent parties on the northern frontier to obtain the 
superiority on the lakes. Indeed, the success of the land 
operations was considered to be entirely dependent on 
that of the marine. Commodore Perry had already 
established our dominion on Lake Erie : and that of 
Lake Ontario had been successfully disputed by Com- 
modore Chauncey with Sir James Yeo. Vermont and 
New York were threatened from Lake Champlain. To 
counteract hostile attempts from this quarter, the com- 
mand of the American squadron on this lake was in- 
trusted to Commodore Macdonough, while the defence 
of Plattsburgh depended on the exertions of General 
Macomb, and his gallant little army. In September, 
1814, an attack was anticipated on these youthful com- 
manders ; accordingly, on the 11th of that month, the 
expected event took place. 

“ Early in the summer of 1814, the Canadian frontier 
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was reinforced by a large body of troops, which ren- 
dered the position of General Brown very critical. The 
British government, relieved from its long and severe 
struggle against Bonaparte, could dispose of many picked 
troops, disciplined under Wellington, and they were sent 
to Canada. 

“ For several days, the enemy had been on his way 
to Plattsburgh, by land and water, and it was well under- 
stood that an attack would be made at the same time by 
his land and naval forces. Commodore Macdonough 
determined to await at anchor the approach of the lat- 
ter. 

“ General Macomb was frequently advised to retreat, 
to spare the blood and lives of his apology for an army, 
and save Plattsburgh from the fate of a conquered coun- 
try. But the decision which he took, and to which he 
unwaveringly adhered, in his apparently forlorn situa- 
tion, proved the strength of his moral courage, and the 
wisdom of his measures. 

“ At eight o’clock in the morning, the look-out boat 
announced the approach of the enemy. At nine, he 
anchored in a line ahead, at about three hundred yards 
distance from the American line : his flag-ship, the Con- 
fiance, under Commodore Downie, was opposed to Com- 
modore Macdonough’s ship, the Saratoga ; the brig Lin- 
net was opposed to the Eagle, Captain Robert Henley ; 
the enemy’s galleys, thirteen in number, to the schooner, 
sloop, and a division of galleys ; one of his sloops assist- 
ing his ship and brig, the others assisting his galleys ; 
the remaining American galleys being with the Saratoga 
and Eagle. 

“In this situation, the whole force on both sides 
became engaged ; the Saratoga suffered much from the 
heavy fire of the Confiance, though the fire of the former 
was very destructive to her antagonist. The Ticonde- 
roga, Lieutenant-commander Cassin, gallantly sustained 
her full share of the action. At half past ten o’clock, 
the Eagle, not being able to bring her guns to bear, cut 
her cable, and anchored in a more eligible position, be- 
tween the Saratoga and the Ticonderoga, where she 
very much annoyed the enemy, but unfortunately left 
her commodore exposed to a galling fire from the en- 
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emy’s brig. The guns of the Saratoga on the starboard 
side being nearly all dismounted or not manageable, a 
stern anchor was let go, the bower cable cut, and the ship 
winded with a fresh broadside on the Confiance, which 
soon after surrendered. The broadside of the Saratoga 
was then sprung to bear on the brig, which surrendered 
within about fifteen minutes. 

“ The sloop that was opposed to the Eagle had struck 
some time before, and drifted down the line ; the sloop 
which was with the enemy’s galleys having also struck. 
Three of them were sunk, and the others pulled off. 
While Macdonough’s galleys were in the act of obeying 
the signal to follow them, all the vessels were reported 
to him to be in a sinking state ; it then became neces- 
sary to countermand the signal to the galleys, and order 
their men to the pumps. 

“At this time, not- a mast was standing, in either 
squadron, in a condition to hold up a sail ; the lower 
rigging, being nearly all shot away, hung down along the 
masts. 

“ The action lasted, without intermission, two hours 
and twenty minutes. 

“ An attack made by the British army, under the 
Governor-general of the Canadas, Sir George Provost, 
on General Macomb, commanding at Plattsburgh, owed 
its defeat to the bravery of Commodore Macdonough on 
the lake, and the undaunted valor of Macomb, com- 
manding on shore. 

“ Sir George, having collected all the disposable force 
in Lower Canada, with a view of conquering the coun- 
try as far as Crown Point and Ticonderoga, entered the 
territories of the United States, on the first of Septem- 
ber, with fourteen thousand men, and occupied the vil- 
lage of Champlain. As was before intimated, the cooper- 
ation of the naval force constituted an essential part of 
the arrangement. The consequence was, that, instantly 
on the discomfiture of the fleet, the army retired with 
great precipitation, having lost two thousand five hun- 
dred men, in killed, wounded, and missing. 

“ This victory was announced to the department of 
war, by Commodore Macdonough, on the day it was 
obtained, in the following brief and modest communica- 
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tion: “The Almighty has been pleased to grant us a 
signal victory on Lake Champlain, in the capture of 
one frigate, one brig, and two sloops of war of the 
enemy.”* 

It was in the midst of this scene of terror and carnage 
that Mr. Miller’s courage was tried. Its effect on him is 
described, so far as words can describe it, in two letters, 
one of which was written even before the battle ended, 
and is addressed to Judge Stanley, of Poultney; the other 
is addressed to Mrs. Miller. As both of these letters will 
be read with interest, they are inserted. The first is 
dated and reads as follows : 

"Fort Scott, September 11, 1814. ) 

20 minutes past 2 o’clock, r. m. ) 

“Sir: — It is over! it is done! the British fleet has 
struck to the American flag ! Great slaughter on both 
sides. They are in plain view, where I am now writing. 
My God ! the sight was majestic, it was noble, it was 
grand. This morning, at ten o’clock, the British opened 
a very heavy and destructive fire upon us, both by 
water and land ; their congreve rockets flew like hail- 
stones about us, and round shot and grape from every 
quarter. You have no idea of the battle. Our force was 
small, but how bravely they fought ! Sir Lord George 
Provost feels bad. His land force may expect to meet 
their fate, if our militia do their duty ; but in time of 
action, they were not to be seen. The action on water 
lasted only two hours and ten minutes ; the firing from 
their batteries has but just ceased — ours is still continu- 
ing ; the small arms now are just coming to action. I 
have no time to write any more ; you must conceive what 
we feel, for I cannot describe it. I am satisfied that I can 
fight ; I know I am no coward ; therefore, call on Mr. 
Loomis and drink my health, and I will pay the shot. 
Three of my men are wounded — by a shell which burst 
within two feet of me. The boat from the fleet, which 
has just landed under our fort, says the British commo- 
dore is killed. Out of 300 on board their ship, 25 remain 
alive. Some of our officers, who have been on board, 
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say the blood is knee deep. Their force we have taken 
consists of one ship, 36 guns ; one brig of 18 guns, and 
two sloops. 

“ Huzza ! huzza ! Twenty or thirty British prisoners, 
taken by our militia, have just arrived in fort. I can 
write no more, for the time grows dubious. 

“ Yours forever, 

“Wm. Miller. 

“Give my compliments to all, and send this to my wife.” 

If it should be necessary, the forbearance of the reader 
is again appealed to, for noticing an incident, which, if 
it is of no other value, gave the greatest possible interest 
to the letter of Mrs. Miller, in the estimation of herself 
and family, at the time of its reception. It is one of 
those mysterious phenomena, the occurrence of which 
it is hard to deny, while the principle or agency from 
which they spring it is not easy fully to explain. The 
battle of Plattsburgh was fought on Sunday. The state 
of Mrs. Miller’s health was such as to make her interest in 
the issue of the battle of the most affecting and absorb- 
ing character. She was near giving birth to a son, who 
is now living, and bears the strongest resemblance to his 
father of any one of the children. If there are any cir- 
cumstances which would make it proper that an almost 
supernatural intercourse might be permitted between two 
souls which Heaven has united, it must be at such a 
time. While the battle was raging, nearly a hundred 
miles distant, Mrs. Miller became strangely affected. A 
hitherto unexperienced and unaccountable presentation 
was made to her mind, which to her was a demonstra- 
tion of what was going on where she felt that so much 
was at stake. She was nearly frantic with agony, so 
that the friends who were with her became seriously 
alarmed on her account. Argument, ridicule, all the 
modes they could think of, to restore her usual cheerful- 
ness and self-command, were alike unavailing. She 
could think and speak of nothing but the “trouble at 
the north ! ” 

The form of this presentiment was very simple, but 
certainly it was highly emblematic. As she expressed 
it, — “A dark, furious, smothering tornado rushed down 
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on a poor, unsheltered flock of little birds ! ,} There 
was ground enough for such a comparison in the 
antagonist forces, though there was anything but an 
apprehended sweep of a destructive tornado in the last 
letter of her husband. But the coincidence of time was 
the mystery. 

The day passed; her agony subsided, but not her 
fears. The friends with her thought she had had a 
nervous time, or was slightly insane. Nothing was 
heard from the scene of conflict at the north till near 
the close of Monday. The first intimation of the tidings, 
to that family, was the strong peal of the village bell. 
A member of the family was sent out to inquire its 
meaning, and the glad shout of victory was heard on 
every hand. A fleet horse and rider had brought the 
news, and passed on south ! 

The sound of victory was most welcome. That was 
all that patriotism might ask. But family affection 
could not rest till it had learned the price of victory. 
An old, iron-hearted soldier has remarked, that “ the 
next calamity to a defeat, in war, is a triumph ! ” . Some 
must have fallen at Plattsburgh. And how many anxious 
hearts awaited the arrival of the next mail from the seat 
of war ! That mail brought to Mrs. Miller the letter 
before referred to. It reads as follows : 

“ Fort Scott, September 12, 1814. ) 

7 o’clock, morning. ) 

‘ 1 Dear W ife : — Y esterday was a day of great joy. W e 
have conquered ! we have drove them ! About nine 
o’clock a. m., yesterday, the British fleet fired a salute 
as they passed Cumberland-head: it was a token for 
a general engagement. About twenty minutes after, 
they hove in sight. How majestic, how noble, our fleet 
lay in Plattsburgh Bay; and, like a saucy Yankee, 
paid no attention to their royal salute ! The British 
fleet still bearing down upon us, bold as a lion, in a 
moment we were all prepared for action. The British 
had thrown up a number of batteries on all sides of us. 
The next minute the cannon began playing — spitting 
their fire in every quarter. What a scene ! All was 
dreadful ! — nothing but roaring and groaning, for about 
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six or eight hours. I cannot describe to you our situ- 
ation. The fort I was in was exposed to every shot. 
Bombs, rockets, and shrapnell shells, fell thick as hail- 
stones. Three of my men were wounded, and one 
killed; but none that were from Poultney, or that quarter. 
In one hour and forty-five minutes, the enemy’s fleet 
was conquered. My God! what a slaughter on all sides ! 
— out of 300 on board of one ship, 24 only remained 
unhurt ! I cannot describe to you the general joy. At 
sundown, our forts fired a national salute, accompanied 
by a tune called ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and each gun was 
loaded with an eighteen pound shot. This soon fright- 
ened our foe to that degree, that, this morning, at day- 
break, not a soul was to be seen ; and they went oft’ in 
so great a hurry that not one article of their baggage 
could they carry away. Some they burnt, and some 
they left behind. Their loss, in killed and wounded, is 
immense, besides one hundred taken prisoners, and three 
or four hundred deserters. Our loss was not so great, 
but considerable. Every officer and soldier is now sing- 
ing for joy, and there is nothing now heard but the 11th 
day of September, and Lord George Provost retreating 
for Canada. You may well conceive, by my uncon- 
nected mode of writing, that I am as joyful as any of 
them. A naval and land engagement, within the com- 
pass of a mile or two, and fifteen or twenty thousand 
engaged at one and the same time, is superior to any- 
thing my eyes ever beheld before. How grand, how 
noble, and yet how awful ! The roaring of cannon, the 
bursting of bombs, the whizzing of balls, the popping 
of small arms, the cracking of timbers, the shrieks of 
the dying, the groans of the wounded, the commands of 
the officers, the swearing of soldiers, the smoke, the 
fire, everything conspires to make the scene of a battle 
both awful and grand ! 

“ The fort I was in was on the bank of the lake, and 
in plain view of everything which passed. 

“ Remember me to all my friends; and, in the mean 
time, accept of me, as I am, faithfully yours, 

“ Wm. Miller.” 

The triumph of the American arms at Plattsburgh was 
truly “ a signal ” one. And if ever it was proper to 
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ascribe such an event to “ the Almighty,” it was proper 
on this occasion. It is not very often the case, however, 
that an acknowledgment of this kind marks the official 
account of a battle, as it does that of Commodore 
Macdonough. It was perfectly in harmony with his 
well-known deportment at the time, and with the com- 
mon feeling which pervaded, in an unusual -degree, the 
whole United States force engaged. Napoleon had 
beaten the mightiest armies that Europe had ever 
raised, in an almost uninterrupted succession of battles, 
during more than ten years. The troops of England, 
with their allies, had now the reputation of having at 
last beaten Napoleon. And these English troops, with 
overwhelming numbers in their favor, entered the field 
against those of the United States, at Plattsburgh. What, 
then, in all human estimation, had this “ apology for an 
army ” to expect '? 

One of the most sublime and appalling scenes, in which 
it falls to the lot of man to enact a part, is presented by 
the deadly encounter of fleets and armies. The attain- 
ment of a position; the skill and courage required, in 
each division of the body to be brought into action, in 
order to work out the plan on which the success of the 
day is presumed to depend ; the ability and promptness 
needed to comprehend and execute any manoeuvre, the 
necessity of which may not be foreseen ; the success of a 
stratagem or a surprise, are so many points, where the 
strength of the hostile forces is equal, in which the 
chances usually hang so much in doubt, that each man 
of the thousands in arms must feel his danger, in the 
same proportion that he feels his insufficiency to direct 
all to the desired result ; and this sense of insufficiency 
must naturally dispose each one to look for aid to a 
power above that of man. Such a feeling is the usual 
accompaniment of a battle where the chances are equally 
balanced. 

But when the strength of the forces is known to be 
very unequal, that party in the contest where the exter- 
nal weakness is felt, after all is done that devoted 
patriotism, union, intelligence and skill can accomplish, 
must faint, unless they are sustained by the hope of aid 
from on high ; while the party which feel confident in 
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their own resources often become profanely arrogant, and 
fatally presumptuous. It is seldom that such an im- 
pressive exhibition of devout hope in God on one side, 
and such a painful exhibition of self-confidence on the 
other side, demands our attention, as were manifested in 
the battle of Plattsburgh. 

When the hour of deadly strife had come, every prep- 
aration having been made for action on the American 
side, and the attention of all on board the Saratoga was 
called to the commodore, it is said that, in the stillness, 
which was soon to give place to scenes of tumult so 
unsuitable to the day, the voice of Macdonough was 
raised in fervent prayer to God, for the fleet, the army, 
and the success of the American cause. But this was 
only an expression of the deep feeling of every heart. 
In such circumstances, the stoutest, and even the pro- 
fane, felt the propriety of prayer ; for all were humbled 
before God. This sense of its propriety, if nothing else, 
gave them a new feeling of strength for the conflict. 
And when the day closed with an assurance of victory 
— for it was thought to be hardly possible, even when 
the English fleet had struck their colors — the hand of 
God seemed to be so manifest to all, that the hardest 
specimens of human nature in the fleet and ai;my were 
seen in tears, while all were constrained to acknowledge 
their sense of providential favor. 

The result of this battle deeply impressed the mind of 
Mr. Miller. He refers to it, in one of his published 
works, in these words : 

“ Many occurrences served to weaken my confidence 
in the correctness of deistical principles. I was led 
frequently to compare this country to that of the children 
of Israel, before whom God drove out the inhabitants of 
their land. It seemed to me that the Supreme Being 
must have watched over the interests of this country, in 
an especial manner, and delivered us from the hands ,of 
our enemies. I was particularly impressed with this 
view when I was in the battle of Plattsburgh, when, with 
1500 regulars, and about 4000 volunteers, we defeated 
the British, who were 15,000 strong; we being also suc- 
cessful, at the same time, in an engagement with the 
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British fleet on the lake. At the commencement of the 
battle, we looked upon our own defeat as almost certain : 
and yet we were victorious. So surprising a result, 
against such odds, did seem to me like the work of a 
mightier power than man.” 

In another place it will be seen that arrangements for 
celebrating the anniversary of this battle gave rise to the 
Christian effort which arrested the attention of Mr. 
Miller, at the time of his conversion. 

What passed on board the English fleet, or in their 
camp, as a contrast to what took place on the part 
of the Americans, has not been stated. Its statement is 
not necessary. But as it was assigned to Captain Miller, 
with other officers, to prepare the body of the English 
commodore for its interment, it may be remarked, in 
passing, that the sentiment, said to have been rashly 
expressed by that personage, when he took his accus- 
tomed drink at the close of his last meal,* imprecated 
such a termination of his career as he actually 
experienced. The first broadside from the American 
fleet split off a massive splinter from a spar or timber of 
the Confiance, and dashed it with such force against 
Commodore Downie’s person, in the region of the vitals, 
that he never breathed after he fell. It literally knocked 
the breath out of him. 

The generous sympathy shown to the wounded of 
their enemies, and the honor paid to the dead, by the 
Americans, was as worthy of remembrance as the 
bravery with which they fought. Officers of the same 
rank received the same honors, without regard to the 
nation in whose service they fell. Mrs. Downie, who 
tarried in Canada, expressed her high sense of the 
honors paid to her husband, by an affecting and appro- 
priate acknowledgment. 

The battle of Plattsburgh was decisive as to any further 
hostilities in that quarter. A short armistice, arranged 
by the generals of the opposite forces, was followed by 1 
the ratification of peace. But the troops were still kept 

* The sentiment, as uniformly stated, was to this import : — “If he 
did not eat his next meal in Plattsburgh, he hoped he might eat it in 
hell ! ” 
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at their post ; and scenes as painful, if not so destructive 
of human life, as those just noticed, passed in the Ameri- 
can camp. One of Mr. Miller’s letters speaks in becoming 
terms of the scenes referred to. Other things are men- 
tioned in the same letter, that might be omitted ; but as 
the persons whose names are mentioned have passed 
away, and as a prominent trait in the character of the 
one who wrote the letter is here exhibited in its natural 
tenderness, the whole letter is inserted. 

“ Plattsburgh, Oct. 28, 1814. ) 

7 o’clock, evening, j 

“Dear Lucy: — Again have I resumed my pen, in 
hopes to beguile those lonesome hours, (which, although 
in camp, I assure you are not a few.) In my last 
letter, sent by David Wyman, of Westhaven, I informed 
you of the intended execution of a few criminals. 
There were six of them launched into the other world 
in a hurry, to-day, and I think I had rather see one 
hundred fall in action. 

“You, perhaps, remember Spencer; he was a ser- 
geant, and gained the esteem of all his fellows. He is 
no more. He died yesterday of a fever — as is sup- 
posed — but I believe that a hopless passion which he 
had formed for Charlotte Hyde hastened his end. I 
went to see him a few hours before his death : he was 
rational, and appeared to be warned of his approaching 
fate; he mentioned his friends in Poultney; he men- 
tioned your name ; regretted- that he could not see you 
once more ; but when he was a going to mention the 
name of Charlotte, his speech failed him. He could 
only squeeze my hand, and weep. I pitied him, from my 
soul. ‘ Young man,’ said I, ‘I know what you would 
say — endeavor to recover your health. You shall have 
a furlough, and go and see — ’ . . . ‘ Ah ! no,’ .said he, 

‘ it is all over with me. A few hours, and I shall be no 
more.’ He hung to my hand ; begged of me not to leave 
him; but my duty forced me, and, with difficulty, I tore 
myself from his grasp. I had him decently interred; 
and if any person was a mourner, I was one. 

“ Perhaps it would not be proper to mention this to 
Charlotte. You can do as you think best, as I believe 
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you are capable of judging as correctly as I can. The 
remainder of the soldiers from Poultney and that quarter 
are all well. 

“ I shall send this letter by Elnathan Phelps, Jr. I 
have sent to the post-office for a letter this evening, and 
the mail had not arrived ; therefore, no letter from my 
Lucy. How unpropitious are these strong winds ! — or is 
my Lucy unkind 1 

“ But a short time, and, like Spencer, I shall be no 
more. It is a solemn thought. Yet, could I be sure of 
one other life, there would be nothing terrific ; but to go 
out like an extinguished taper, is insupportable — the 
thought is doleful. No ! rather let me cling to that hope 
which warrants a never-ending existence ; a future 
spring, where troubles shall cease, and tears find no con- 
veyance ; where never-ending spring shall flourish, and 
love, pure as the driven snow, rest in every breast. 

“ Dear Lucy, do write to me, and let me know how 
you pass your time. 

“Good-evening. I am troubled. Wm. Miller.” 

As Mr. Miller has expressed his horror of the infidel 
doctrine of annihilation in the above letter, it may be 
proper here to show that it was this repulsive feature of 
deism which constituted the greatest difficulty connected 
with it in his mind. This fact is thus stated, in one of 
his published works : 

“ Before the close of this period, however,” [the period 
of his deistical life] “I began to suspect that deism 
tended to a belief of annihilation, which was always 
very abhorrent to my feelings. In the fall of 1812, as I 
was returning to Poultney from the court at Rutland, in 
company with Judge Stanley, I asked him his opinion 
respecting our condition in another state. He replied by 
comparing it to that of a tree, which flourishes for a time, 
and turns again to earth ; and to that of a candle, which 
burns to nothing. I was then satisfied that deism was 
inseparably connected with, and did tend to, the denial 
of a future existence. And I thought to myself, that 
rather than embrace such a view, I should prefer the 
heaven and hell of the Scriptures, and take my chance 
6 
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respecting them. Still, I could not regard the Bible as 
inspired.” 

Another of his letters from the army is presented to 
the reader, rather to exhibit the ingenuity of its writer 
in administering a rebuke for what he supposed to be an 
omission, on the part of his wife, to forward the usual 
epistle to Camp Plattsburgh. It will be seen, that an 
arrangement had been made for a weekly correspond- 
ence. The large bundle of letters written by him, in 
fulfilment of this arrangement, is still preserved; each 
letter is numbered, and the whole furnishes an interest- 
ing illustration of the punctuality and order he carried 
into all the departments of life. This letter expresses 
the tender interest he felt in those at home. It shows 
that his pleasantry could adapt itself to the most serious 
subjects. And it undoubtedly presents a correct state- 
ment of his religious views at the time. 

It should he stated, that the letter which he mourns 
the absence of, and which led him to suppose his wife 
must be “no more,” was sent by a lad who expected 
to leave Whitehall and go to Plattsburgh by water, so 
as to get there about the time of the arrival of the 
mail. A storm detained the vessel some days, so that 
the letter was not received as intended. This afflicting 
letter — it is afflicting, full of irony as it is — reads as 
follows : 

“ Camp Plattsburgh, Nov 11th, 1814. 

“ Dear Lucy : — Have you departed this life ? Are you 
gone to .the world of spirits'? (I almost fancy that, 
while I am writing, your unembodied spirit is hovering 
around me.) Or, are you so engaged that you could 
not devote one hour in a week to your humble servant 1 

“ The following are the words you wrote me not long 
since, to wit, — ‘ If I am alive, I shall write to you weekly, 
and put a letter into the post-office every Monday morn- 
ing ; ’ and, ever since Wednesday noon, I have been 
dressed in mourning. Shall I ever see my Lucy again ? 
I have often exclaimed, Ah ! no ; she could not tell me a 
falsehood. She must be dead! What can I write, if 
she is gone ? I cannot write anything ; she cannot hear 
me. I can only write to my children, into whose hands 
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I hope this letter -will fall, — 1 Dear children, you have lost 
your mother, and but a little while, and your father must 
follow; perhaps, before you receive this, he will be no 
more; prepare, then, my children, to meet the frowns of 
fortune, and learn, in your youth, to repel the shafts of 
adversity. Y our present time ought to be devoted to your 
studies. Remember the lives of your parents were short, 
and you know not the hour you will be called for. Life 
is uncertain, and you ought so to live as, when you 
come to die, that not one reflection will pass your mind 
but that you have so lived as to merit the good will of 
all good men. Your first study ought to lead you to look 
up to the Supreme Being as the Author of all things. 
When you learn his attributes, or as much as man is to 
know, you will ever keep in mind that he sees every 
action of your life, knows every thought, and hears 
every word. If you follow this rule, you cannot go far 
astray. You may be led, for a moment, into vices that 
human nature is subject to; but you cannot materially 
err, for, in your cooler moments, conscience will point 
to you the road you ought to follow. You must never 
give way to adversity, nor be raised up in prosperity ; 
for pride is equally as dangerous as cowardice ; for to 
give way to the first shows a weak and cowardly mind, 
and the latter indicates a vain and haughty spirit. Be- 
gin the world as you would wish you had when you 
come to die ; endeavor to get the good will of all people ; 
for it is better to have the good than the ill will of even 
a dog. Search not too far for vain and empty baubles ; 
it is a more solid pleasure “to do as you would be done 
by.” Yet, in this, you will find the ingratitude of man. 
Put not too much dependence on human favor ; for there 
are but few who walk the narrow path. Remember, 
my children, that your father has vainly sought the 
friendship of man, and never could he discover any 
friendship only where there was a dependence. In the 
small circle in which I now move, this rule is manifest. 
Here are a hundred persons that depend upon me for 
every comfort, and each one professes a real love for me. 
Yet, if I was a citizen, or one of their own rank, I could 
never expect more than common friendship. Indeed, 
they seem to me like children 3 and. together with you, 
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claim my highest support. If my Lucy is no more, and I 
am doomed to lead a solitary life, you must calculate 
to live for yourselves. What pecuniary help I can afford 
you, I will ; and I expect it will be but small. What 
little worldly store I have left at home may be divided 
equally among you when you arrive to years of discre- 
tion. In the mean time, I hope, William, that you will 
set so good an example to your brothers and sisters, as 
that, if they follow it, shall insure them peace, love, and 
friendship here, and happiness in the world to come. 
May you remember the virtues of your parents, and for- 
get their ices : this is the constant prayer of your loving 
father, Wm. Miller.’ 

“ If Lucy is no more, or if she has forgotten Wm. Mil- 
ler, then this letter is directed to Wm. S. Miller, his old- 
est son.” 

Mr. Miller remained at Plattsburgh as late as Febru- 
ary of 1815 ; and, although the English had removed 
their forces into Canada, so that there was no fighting 
with them, there were some bad Yankees, whose cases 
called for occasional punishment. In the “ Register of 
men tried and punished or pardoned,” kept by our then 
military friend, we find nothing more severe inflicted, 
by any court martial of which “ Capt. Miller ” was “Pres- 
ident,” than this : “S — P— , Private. Jan. 20, 1815. 
Regt. C. Martial. Crime : disobedience of orders, neglect 
of duty, and stealing. Sentence : to be ducked in the 
lake, picketed two hours, and have his whiskey rations 
stopped sixty days.” Rather a hard sentence for Jan- 
uary ! 

In prosecuting the business designated in the follow- 
ing “Order” of General Macomb, he probably had an 
opportunity to make a flying visit to Poultney : 

“ Head-quarters, Plattsburgh, 3d February, 1815. 

“Orders. — Capt. Miller, of the 30th Regt., will pro- 
ceed immediately to Whitehall, and procure clothing for 
the requisition of the commanding officer of his regt. 

“ALEX. MACOMB.” 

Mr. Miller’s connection with the scenes of military life 
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were drawing to a close. Peace had already been rati- 
fied ; and, shortly after the news of that event arrived, 
he received permission to take a last farewell of the act- 
ual service of a calling which was as uncongenial with 
the aspirations of his soul as any of the scenes of his 
former life had been. The permit — perhaps it should 
be called a discharge — is in this form: 

“ Burlington, June 18, 1815. 

“ Capt. W. Miller has permission to depart till further 
orders, he having complied with the General Orders, as 
respects the five year men. By command, 

“JNO. H. BURTON, 

“ Lt. &j' Adj’t 30th InfyP 

A few reflections on this period of Mr. Miller’s life, 
and the mention of an incident or two of some interest, 
must close this chapter. Everybody is familiar with 
the fact, that the army is a bad school of morality. In- 
temperance, licentiousness, gambling, fighting, stealing, 
profanity, and Sabbath-breaking, are the common vices 
of army life. It was the constant practice of these vices 
by those around him, which sickened Mr. Miller of their 
society. And that he should escape entirely from the 
contamination, would be too much to expect. However, 
it is both a matter of surprise, and highly creditable to 
him, that his moral integrity and habits were not affected 
to a hopeless extent. There were, however, some re- 
deeming traits to the too generally dark moral picture 
of army life. There were a few men in the 30th regi- 
ment of infantry who were known as men of prayer, 
and undoubted piety. And an incident in their history, 
which Mr. Miller has often spoken of with great interest, 
should be mentioned. One of these praying men, if 
memory has not failed in the case, was Sergeant Willey. 
His tent was occasionally used for the purpose of hold- 
ing a prayer-meeting. On one of these occasions, when 
Mr. Miller was “ the officer for the day,” he saw a light 
in this tent, and, wishing to know what was going on, 
as his duty required, he drew near, and heard the voice 
of prayer. He said nothing at the time ; but, the next 
day, on recollecting it, he thought it was a good oppor- 
6 * 
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tunity to try the sergeant’s piety, and indulge his own 
relish for a joke, by calling Sergeant Willey to account for 
having his tent occupied by a gambling party the night 
before. When the sergeant appeared, Captain Miller 
affected great seriousness, and spoke in a tone bordering 
on severity, as follows : — “ You know, Sergeant Willey, 
that it is contrary to the army regulations to have any 
gambling in the tents at night. And I was very sorry 
to see your tent lit up, for that purpose, last night. W e 
cannot have any gambling at such times. You must 
put a stop to it at once. I hope I shall not have to 
speak to you again about it ! ” 

The poor sergeant stood thunderstruck, for a moment, 
to hear such an imputation cast on himself and his asso- 
ciates. And then, hardly daring to look up, he replied, 
with the most touching simplicity, and in a manner 
which showed that he was alike unwilling to suffer the 
scandal of entertaining gamblers, or to make a parade 
of his devotions, “We were not gambling, sir ! ” 

Capt. Miller was touched with his appearance. But, 
still affecting greater severity than at first, being deter- 
mined to press him to a confession, he said to the ser- 
geant, “ Yes, you were gambling ! And it won’t do ! 
What else could you have your tent lighted up for, all 
the evening, if you were not gambling 1 ” 

Sergeant Willey now felt himself under the necessity 
of being a little more explicit, and answered, in a man- 
ner deeply expressive of his grief and innocence, “We 
were praying, sir ! ” 

Capt. Miller, by this time, was almost in tears ; and 
indicating, by a motion of his hand, that he was satis- 
fied, and that the praying sergeant might withdraw, 
he continued alone for some time, sensibly affected by 
the courage manifested by these Christians in that 
ungodly camp, by the becoming deportment of their 
representative under such a serious scandal, and by the 
doubtful course he had taken in reference to them. 

There are but two particulars on which the writer has 
ever heard a hint that the subject of this memoir be- 
came in the least corrupted in his habits, during his 
connection with the army. On one of these particulars, 
he has written as follows : 
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“ One day in May, 1816, 1 detected myself in the act of 
taking the name of God in vain — a habit I had acquired 
in the service ; and I was instantly convicted of its sin* 
fulness.” 

The other vice of his army life was that of gambling, 
particularly, if not exclusively, in the use of cards. To 
what extent he indulged the habit, cannot be stated ; but, 
on returning home, at the close of the war, he abandoned 
the practice totally and forever. Facts might be pre- 
sented to show that Mr. Miller’s stern regard for the 
principles of personal virtue, and especially his abhor- 
rence of *the slightest violation of the laws of chastity, 
exposed him to the raillery of his less scrupulous, and 
even shameless, brother officers. It is sufficient to say, 
what all who have any knowledge of the question will 
confirm, that his personal integrity and official honor 
were such, throughout his connection with the army, as 
to command, in an almost unexampled degree, the re- 
spect and affection of all who were under him as an 
officer, and the hearty confidence and esteem of his offi- 
cial associates. For years after the war closed, it was a 
common thing for his brethren in arms to turn aside 
from the great route of travel, five or six miles, only to 
enjoy a short interview with one to whom they were so 
strongly attached ; and some of the less provident, feel- 
ing sure that he would receive them with a sort of fath- 
erly sympathy, which a poor, unfortunate soldier seldom 
finds in the world, were accustomed to tarry with him 
some days or weeks at a time. 

One fact must be mentioned, which will speak more 
than volumes in behalf of his commanding integrity, as 
it shows the place he occupied in the respect and confi- 
dence of the soldiers. After the war, two members of 
his company, who lived as neighbors in the extreme 
northern part of Vermont, had some business difficulties, 
which grew to be so serious that they could hardly live 
together as neighbors on speaking terms, to say the 
least. This was a great affliction to themselves, as brother 
soldiers, to their families, and to the whole neighborhood. 
These men had often thought of their former captain, 
though they were much older than he was, and wished 
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the difficulties could he submitted to his examination 
and decision. But it was a long way to his residence, 
and the time and cost of the journey seemed too much 
to admit of such an arrangement. However, the mat- 
ter became a source of so much trouble, that the prop- 
osition was made by one, and gladly accepted by the 
other, to visit Captain Miller ; to submit the case to him, 
by telling each his own story, and to abide by his decis- 
ion. The long journey was performed by these old 
soldiers separately, as duellists go to the place of single 
combat. They arrived at Captain Miller’s nearly at the 
same time. Arrangements were made for a hearing. 
Each told his story. The decision was made known, 
after all the facts of the case had been duly considered. 
It was received in good faith by the parties. They 
took each other cordially by the hand, spent a little 
time with their captain, and returned to their homes in 
company, as friends and brothers. These men, now far 
advanced in life, it is believed are still living. Their 
names could be given, if it were necessary. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, some of the most dis- 
tinguished and honorable soldiers have been the most 
successful bloodless peace-makers, while, on the other 
hand, some of the most contemptible cowards, with peace- 
able pretensions always on their lips, have distinguished 
themselves by very little besides their successful contriv- 
ances to keep all engaged in war with whom they have 
had to do. Without claiming any special distinction 
for Mr. Miller on the score of what are styled brilliant 
achievements in the field of danger, the character of a 
great lover of peace belonged to him as a distinguishing 
personal trait. He delighted in peace, naturally ; it is 
not knoAvn that he ever intentionally provoked a quar- 
rel ; and a considerable number of cases could be cited, 
in which he has been called to perform the office of a 
peace-maker, and in the duties of which he has been 
remarkably successful. But enough. More must be 
left unwritten than it would be practicable or neces- 
sary to write. 

The watchful Providence which guarded him in the 
hour of deadly peril; the long-suffering which spared 
him while neglecting the talents bestowed, or misusing 
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them in rebellion against the Giver ; and that wisdom and 
grace which overruled all the dangers experienced, and the 
derelictions practised, as in many other persons of distin- 
guished usefulness, demand our hearty adoration. * 

The close of Mr. Miller’s military life was to be the com- 
mencement of a new era in his history. The circumstances 
which preceded that change, the means and instrumentalities 
employed in its accomplishment, and the practical results 
which immediately followed in the circle of his acquaintance, 
must be left to another chapter. 



CHAPTER IY. 

REMOVAL TO LOW HAMPTON. HIS CONVERSION. — STUDY OF 

THE BIBLE. — RULES OE INTERPRETATION, ETC. 

On the retirement of Mr. Miller from the army, he 
removed his family from Poultney, Yt., to Low Hampton, 
N. Y., to begin there the occupation of farming. His father 
had died there, in the year 1812, leaving the homestead 
encumbered with a mortgage. That was cancelled by Mr. 
Miller, who permitted his mother to live there, with his 
brother Solomon, while he purchased for himself another 
farm, in the neighborhood, about half a mile to the west. 
This lay mostly above the general level of the valley of the 
Poultney river, and comprised about two hundred acres of 
land, with a surface somewhat uneven, and with soil similar 
to that usually found in sections geologically marked by 
black slate and limestone. Two miles to the east was the 
village of Fairhaven, Yt., near the Poultney river; and 
eight miles to the west, on the southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain, at the foot of bold, precipitous hills, was the vil- 
lage of Whitehall, N. Y. 

On this spot, in 1815, Mr. Miller erected a convenient 
farm-house, similar to those built throughout the interior of 
New England at that epoch. It was of wood, two stories 
high, with an ell projecting in the rear. The front and ends 
were painted white, with green blinds, and the back side was 
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red. It fronts to the north. A small yard, enclosed by a 
picket fence, and ornamented by lilacs, raspberry and rose- 
bushes, separates it from the public road leading to Fair- 
haven, which is one of the interesting objects in the fore- 
ground of the extended view to the east, as seen from the 
window of the “ east room,” so full of tender and holy recol- 
lections to all visitors.* 

To the west of the house, a few rods distant, is a beautiful 
grove, where, in later times, he often prayed and wept. 
This spot was selected by the political party to which Mr. 
Miller belonged, for the place of a public celebration of the 
national independence, on its anniversary, July 4th, 1816. 
Mr. Miller was selected as the marshal of the day ; but, not 
fancying a party celebration, he used his influence so that all 
persons, irrespective of party, were invited to partake of its 
festivities. In those days of party excitement this was con- 
sidered a wonderful stretch of charity. 

Mr. Miller’s grandfather Phelps was in the practice of 
preaching at the house of Mr. M.’s father, when he made 
his occasional visits. There was no church at the time in 
that section of the town. Through his labors Mr. Miller’s 
mother was converted j and a little church was there organ- 
ized, as a branch of the Baptist church in Orwell, Yt. 

In 1812, Elisha Miller, an uncle of the subject of this 
memoir, was settled over the church in Low Hampton, and 
a small meeting-house was afterwards erected. On Mr. 
Miller’s removal to Low Hampton, he became a constant 
attendant, except in the absence of the preacher, at that 
place of worship, and contributed liberally to its support. 
His relation to the pastor, and the proximity of his house, 
caused it to become the head-quarters of the denomination 
on extra as well as on ordinary occasions. There the 
preachers from a distance found food and shelter ; and, 
though fond of bantering them on their faith, and making 
their opinions a subject of mirth with his infidel friends, 
they always found a home beneath his roof. 

In the absence of the pastor, public worship was con- 
ducted by the deacons, who, as a substitute for the sermon, 
read a printed discourse, usually from “ Proudfoot’s Prac- 
tical Sermons.” Mr. Miller’s mother noticed that, on such 
occasions, he was not in his seat, and she remonstrated with 
* See page 2. 
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him. He excused his absence on the ground that he ■was 
not edified by the manner in which the deacons read ; and 
intimated that if he could do the reading, he should 
always be present. This being suggested to those grave 
officials, they were pleased with the idea ; and, after that, 
they selected the sermon as before, but Mr. Miller did the 
reading, although still entertaining deistical sentiments. 

The time had now come when God, by his providence and 
grace, was about to interpose to enlist the patriotic soldier in 
another kind of warfare ; when to his mind, so fond of those 
departments of truth which appealed only to reason and 
sense, was to be opened a more inspiring field ; when the 
persevering and delighted student of history was to see and 
appreciate the connection between the most stirring scenes 
and mightiest revolutions in this world’s affairs and God’s 
great plan of redemption, to which all the events of time are 
made subordinate. 

Detecting himself in an irreverent use of the name of God, 
as before related, he was convicted of its sinfulness, and 
retired to his beautiful grove, and there, in meditation on 
the works of nature and Providence, he endeavored to pen- 
etrate the mystery of the connection between the present 
and a future state of existence. 

As a farmer, he had had more leisure for reading ; and 
he was at an age when the future of man’s existence will 
demand a portion of his thoughts. He found that his former 
views gave him no assurance of happiness beyond the 
present life. Beyond the grave, all was dark and gloomy 
To use his own words : “Annihilation was a cold and chill- 
ing thought, and accountability was sure destruction to all. 
The heavens were as brass over my head, and the earth as 
iron under my feet. Eternity ! — what was it ? And 
death — why was it ? The more I reasoned, the further I 
was from demonstration. The more I thought, the more 
scattered were my conclusions. I tried to stop thinking, but 
my thoughts would riot be controlled^ I was truly wretched, 
but did not understand the cause. I murmured and com- 
plained, but knew not of whom. I knew that there was a 
wrong, but knew not how or where to find the right. I 
mourned, but without hope.” 

He continued in this state of mind for some months, 
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feeling that eternal consequences might hang on the nature 
and object of his belief. 

The anniversary of the battle of Plattsburg — September 
11 — was celebrated in all that region, for some years, with 
much enthusiasm. In 1816, arrangements had been made 
for its observance, by a ball, at Fairhaven. The stirring 
scenes of the late campaign being thus recalled, Captain 
Miller entered into the preparations for the expected festivi- 
ties with all the ardor of the soldier. In the midst of these, 
it was announced that Dr. B. would preach on the evening 
previous to the ball. In the general gathering to that 
meeting, Captain Miller and his help attended, more from 
curiosity than from other actuating cause. 

They left Captain Miller’s house in high glee. The 
discourse was from Zech. 2: 4 — “Run! speak to this 
young man ” ! It was a word in season. On their return, 
Mrs. M., who had remained at home, observed a wonderful 
change in their deportment. Their glee was gone, and all 
were deeply thoughtful, and not disposed to converse, in reply 
to her questions respecting the meeting, the ball, &c. They 
were entirely incapacitated for any part in the festive 
arrangements. Other managers of the ball were equally 
unfitted for it ; and the result was that it was indefinitely 
postponed. The seriousness extended from family to family, 
and in the several neighborhoods in that vicinity meetings 
for prayer and praise took the place of mirth and the dance. 

On the Lord’s day following, it devolved on Captain 
Miller, as usual in the minister’s absence, to read a discourse 
of the deacons’ selection. They had chosen one on the 
“importance of Parental Duties.” Soon after commencing, 
he was overpowered by the inward struggle of emotion, with 
which the entire congregation deeply sympathized, and took 
his seat. His deistical principles seemed an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty with him. Soon after, “Suddenly,” 
he says, “ the character of a Saviour was vividly impressed 
upon my mind. It seemed that there might be a Being so 
good and compassionate as to himself atone for our trans- 
gressions, and thereby save us from suffering the penalty 
of sin. I immediately felt how lovely such a Being must 
be ; and imagined that I could cast myself into the arms of, 
and trust in the mercy of, such an One.. But the question 
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arose, How can it be proved that such a Being does exist 1 
Aside from the Bible, I found that I could get no evidence 
of the existence of such a Saviour, or even of a future state. 
I felt that to believe in such a Saviour without evidence 
would be visionary in the extreme. I saw that the Bible 
did bring to view just such a Saviour as I needed ; and I 
was perplexed to find how an uninspired book should develop 
principles so perfectly adapted to the wants of a fallen world. 
I was constrained to admit that the Scriptures must be a 
revelation from God. They became my delight; and in 
Jesus I found a friend. The Saviour became to me the 
chiefest among ten thousand: and the Scriptures, which 
before were dark and contradictory, now became the lamp to 
my feet and light to my path. My mind became settled 
and satisfied. I found the Lord God to be a Rock in the 
midst of the ocean of life. The Bible now became my 
chief study, and I can truly say, I searched it with great 
delight. I found the half was never told me. I wondered 
why I had not seen its beauty and glory before, and mar- 
velled that I could have ever rejected it. I found everything 
revealed that my heart could desire, and a remedy for every 
disease of the soul. I lost all taste for other reading, and 
applied my heart to get wisdom from God.” 

Mr. Miller immediately erected the family altar; publicly 
professed his faith in that religion which had been food for 
his mirth, by connecting himself with the little church that 
he had despised ; opened his house for meetings of prayer ; 
and became an ornament and pillar in the church, and an 
aid to both pastor and people. The die was cast, and he 
had taken his stand for life as a soldier of the cross, as all 
who knew him felt assured ; and henceforth the badge of 
discipleship, in the church or world, in his family or closet, 
indicated whose he was and whom he served. 

His pious relations had witnessed with pain his former 
irreligious opinions : how great were their rejoicings now ! 
The church, favored with his liberality, and edified by his 
reading, but pained by his attacks on their faith, could now 
rejoice with the rejoicing. His infidel friends regarded his 
departure from them as the loss of a standard-bearer. And 
the new convert felt that henceforth, wherever he was, he 
must deport himself as a Christian, and perform his whole 
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duty. Ilia subsequent history must show how well this was 
done. 

To the church, his devotion of himself to his Master’s 
service was as welcome as his labors were efficient. The 
opposite party, especially the more gifted of them, regarded 
him as powerful, and, therefore, a desirable, antagonist. 
He knew the strength of both parties. That of the former 
he had often tested, when, in his attacks, though they might 
have been silenced, he had felt that he had a bad cause ; and 
the weakness of the latter had been forcibly impressed on 
him in his fruitless efforts to assure himself that they were 
right. He knew all their weak points, and where their 
weapons could be turned against them. They were not dis- 
posed to yield the ground without a struggle, and began 
their attack on him by using the weapons and assailing the 
points which characterized his own former attacks on Chris- 
tianity ; and to this fact, under God, is probably owing his 
subsequent world- wide notoriety. 

He had taunted his friends with entertaining “ a blind 
faith” in the Bible, containing, as it did, many things which 
they confessed their inability to explain. He had enjoyed 
putting perplexing questions to clergymen and others, — 
triumphing in their unsatisfactory replies. These questions 
had not been forgotten; and his Christian friends, also, 
turned his former taunts upon himself. 

Soon after his renunciation of Deism, in conversing with 
a friend respecting the hope of a glorious eternity through 
the merits and intercessions of Christ, he was asked how he 
knew there was such a Saviour. He replied, “ It is revealed 
in the Bible.” — “How do you know the Bible is true!” 
was the response, with a reiteration of his former arguments 
on the contradictions and mysticisms in which he had claimed 
it was shrouded. . 

Mr. Miller felt such taunts in their full force. He was 
at first perplexed ; but, on reflection, he considered that if 
the Bible is a revelation of God, it must be consistent with 
itself; all its parts must harmonize, must have been given 
for man’s instruction, and, consequently, must be adapted to 
his understanding. He, therefore, said, ‘ ‘ Give me time, and 
I will harmonize all those apparent contradictions to my own 
satisfaction, or I will be a Deist still.” 
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He then devoted himself to the prayerful reading of the 
Word. He laid aside all commentaries, and used the margi- 
nal references and his Concordance as his only helps. He 
saw that he must distinguish between the Bible and all the 
peculiar and partisan interpretations of it. The Bible was 
older than them all, must be above them all ; and he placed 
it there. He saw that it must correct all interpretations ; 
and, in correcting them, its own pure light would shine with- 
out the mists which traditionary belief had involved it in. 
He resolved to lay aside all preconceived opinions, and to 
receive, with child-like simplicity, the natural and obvious 
meaning of Scripture. He pursued the study of the Bible 
with the most intense interest, — whole nights, as well as 
days, being devoted to that object. At times delighted with 
truth, which shone forth from the sacred volume, making 
clear to his understanding the great plan of God for the 
redemption of fallen man ; and at times puzzled and almost 
distracted by seemingly inexplicable or contradictory pas- 
sages, he persevered, until the application of his great prin- 
ciple of interpretation was triumphant. He became puzzled 
only to be delighted, and delighted only to persevere the 
more in penetrating its beauties and mysteries. 

His manner of studying the Bible is thus described by 
himself : 

“ I determined to lay aside all my prepossessions, to 
thoroughly compare Scripture with Scripture, and to pursue 
its study in a regular and methodical manner. I commenced 
with Genesis, and read verse by verse, proceeding no faster 
than the meaning of the several passages should be so un- 
folded as to leave me free from embarrassment respecting 
any mysticisms or contradictions. Whenever I found any- 
thing obscure, my practice was to compare it with all col- 
lateral passages ; and, by the help of Cruden, I examined 
all the texts of Scripture in which were found any of the 
prominent words contained in any obscure portion. Then, 
by letting every word have its proper bearing on the subject 
of the text, if my view of it harmonized with every collateral 
passage in the Bible, it ceased to be a difficulty. In this way 
I pursued the study of the Bible, in my first perusal of it, 
for about two years, and was fully satisfied that it is its own 
interpreter. I found that, by a comparison of Scripture 
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with history, all the prophecies, as far as they have been 
fulfilled, had been fulfilled literally; that all the various 
figures, metaphors, parables, similitudes, &c., of the Bible, 
•were either explained in their immediate connection, or the 
terms in which they were expressed were defined in other 
portions of the word ; and, when thus explained, are -to be 
literally understood in accordance with such explanation. I 
was thus satisfied that the Bible is a system of revealed 
truths, so clearly and simply given that the ‘ wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein.’ ” 

In thus continuing the study, he adopted the following 

RULES OF INTERPRETATION. 

I. Every word must have its proper bearing on the sub- 
ject presented in the Bible. Proof, Matt. 5 : 18. 

II. All Scripture is necessary, and may be understood by 
a diligent application and study. Proof , 2 Tim. 8 : 15 — 17. 

III. Nothing revealed in Scriptures can or will be hid 
from those who ask in faith, not wavering. Proof, Deut. 
29 : 29. Matt. 10 : 26, 27. 1 Cor. 2 : 10. Phil. 3:15; 
Isa. 45 : 11. Matt. 21 : 22. John 14 : 18, 14 ; 15 : 7 ; 
James 1 : 5, 6. 1 John 5 : 18 — 15. 

IY. To understand doctrine, bring all the Scriptures to- 
gether on the subject you wish to know ; then let every word 
have its proper influence ; and if you can form your theory 
without a contradiction, you cannot be in error. Proof, 
Isa. 28 : 7—29 ; 35 : 8. Prov. 19 : 27. Luke 24 : 27, 
44, 45. Rom. 16 : 26. James 5 : 19. 2 Pet. 1 : 19' 20. 

V. Scripture must be its own expositor, since it is a rule 
of itself. If I depend on a teacher to expound to me, and 
he should guess at its meaning, or desire to have it so on 
account of his sectarian creed, or to be thought wise, then 
his guessing, desire, creed or wisdom, is my rule, and not 
the Bible. Proof Ps. 19 : 7—11 ; 119 : 97—105. Mat. 
23 : 8—10. 1 Cor. 2 : 12—16. Ezk. 34 : 18, 19. Luke 
11 : 52. Matt. 2 : 7, 8. 

YI. God has revealed things to come, by visions, in 
figures and parables ; and in this way the same things are 
oftentime revealed again and again, by different visions, or in 
different figures and parables. If you wish to understand 
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them, you must combine them all in one. Proof, , Ps. 89 : 
19. Hos. 12 : 10. Hab. 2 : 2. Acts 2 : 17. 1 Cor. 

10 : 6. Heb. 9 : 9, 24. Ps. 78 : 2. Matt. 13 : 13, 34. 
Gen. 41 : 1 — 32. Dan. 2d, 7th & 8th. Acts 10 : 9—16. 

VII. Visions are always mentioned as such. 2 Cor. 12 : 1. 

VIII. Figures always have a figurative meaning, and 
are used much in prophecy to represent future things, times 
and events, — such as mountains, meaning governments, 
Dan. 2 : 35, 44 ; beasts, meaning kingdoms, Dan. 7 : 8, 17 ; 
waters, meaning people, Rev. 17 : 1, 15 ; day, meaning 
year, &c. Ezk. 4:6. 

IX. Parables are used as comparisons to illustrate sub- 
jects, and must be explained in the same way as figures, by 
the subject and Bible. Mark 4 : 13. 

X. Figures sometimes have two or more different signifi- 
cations, as day is used in a figurative sense to represent 
three different periods of time, namely, first, indefinite, 
Eccles. 7 : 14 ; second, definite, a day for a year, Ezk. 4:6; 
and third, a day for a thousand years, 2 Pet. 3 : 8. 

The right construction will harmonize with the Bible, and 
make good sense ; other constructions will not. 

XI. If a word makes good sense as it stands, and does no 
violence to the simple laws of nature, it is to be understood 
literally; if not, figuratively. Rev. 12: 1, 2 ; 17: 3 — 7. 

XII. To learn the meaning of a figure, trace the word 
through your Bible, and when you find it explained, substi- 
tute the explanation for the word used ; and, if it make good 
sense, you need not look further ; if not, look again. 

XIII. To know whether we have the true historical 

event for the fulfilment of a prophecy : If you find every 

word of the prophecy (after the figures are understood) is 
literally fulfilled, then you may know that your history is 
the true event ; but if one word lacks a fulfilment, then you 
must look for another event, or wait its future development ; 
for God takes care that history and prophecy shall agree, 
so that the true believing children of God may never be 
ashamed. Ps. 22 : 5. Isa. 45 : 17—19. 1 Pet. 2 : 6. 

Rev. 17 : 17. Acts 3 : 18. 

XIV. The most important rule of all is, that you must 
have faith. It must be a faith that requires a sacrifice, and, 
if tried, would give up the dearest object on earth, the world 

7* 
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and all its desires, — character, living, occupation, friends, 
home, comforts and worldly honors. If any of these should 
hinder our believing any part of God’s word, it would show 
our faith to be vain. Nor can we ever believe so long as 
one of these motives lies lurking in our hearts. We must 
believe that God will never forfeit his word ; and we can 
have confidence that He who takes notice of the sparrow’s 
fall, and numbers the hairs of our head, will guard the trans- 
lation of his own word, and throw a barrier around it, and 
prevent those who sincerely trust in God, and put implicit 
confidence in his word, from erring far from the truth.” 
“While thus studying the Scriptures,” — continuing the 
words of his own narrative, — “1 became satisfied, if the 
prophecies which have been fulfilled in the past are any cri- 
terion by which to judge of the manner of the fulfilment of 
those which are future, that the popular views of the spirit- 
ual reign of Christ — a temporal millennium before the end 
of the world, and the Jews’ return — are not sustained by 
the word of God; for I found that all the Scriptures on 
which those favorite theories are based are as clearly ex- 
pressed as are those that were literally fulfilled at the first 
advent, or at any other period in the past. I found it 
plainly taught in the Scriptures that Jesus Christ will again 
descend to this earth, coming in the clouds of heaven, in all 
the glory of his Father : * that, at his coming, the kingdom 
and dominion under the whole heaven will be given to Him 
and the saints of the Most High, w T ho will possess it forever, 
even for ever and ever : f that, as the old world perished by 
the deluge, so the earth, that now is, is reserved unto fire, to 
be melted with fervent heat at Christ’s coming ; after which, 
according to the promise, it is to become the new earth, 
wherein the righteous will forever dwell : J that, at his com- 
ing, the bodies of all the righteous dead will be raised, and 
all the righteous living be changed from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible, from a mortal to an immortal state ; that they 
will all be caught up together to meet the Lord in the air, 



* See John 14 : 3 ; Acts 1 : 11 ; 1 Thess. 4 : 10 ; Rev. 1:7; Matt 16 : 
27 ; 24 : 30 ; Mark8: 38 ; 13 : 20; Dan. 7 : 13. 

t Dan. 7 : 14, 18, 22, 27 ; Matt. 25 : 34 ; Luke 12 : 32 ; 19 : 12, 15 ; 
22 : 29 ; 1 Cor. 9 : 25 ; 2 Tim. 4:1,8; James 1 : 12 ; 1 Pet. 5 : 4. 

* 2 Pet. 3 : 7—10 ; Isa. 65 : 17—19 ; Rev. 21 : 22. 




